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HAMS [72 have purchased from the— 


¥ Controller appomted by the Board of Trade, 


Premises, Stock of Pianos, Tuning Connection, 
other effects of the Firm of C.Bechstein & are 
ing on the business as THE 
HALL & PIANO GALLERIES L™® 


**e*e ee 4 


GMORE HALL : The Concert Hall has~ 

been re-opened under the above name and 

under the same management as formerty. + + 
Any make of Piano can beused.+ + + + 

GMORE HALL STUDIOS « Theseare 

the most convenicnt & best Music 


*7ee? 

















+ + + Alarge stock of Pianos by the very best | Studios in London and are available for teaching 
saa Ng ep tried side by side under and practice.+ + ++ ++ +++ as eeeee 
most favourable con~ UNING & REPAIRS 
ions. G is ¢ + + The ices OF 
sare | WIGMORE HALL] rare 
OS STORED formerly employed b 
ander ederl conditions | 32-40. WIGMORE STREET, | the firm'have been re 
tmoderate ¢ S+ = LONDON - W’-1 ss | tained. + +++ ++ 
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FINDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL § MINING 


ES IBITION 
®, (iB a - Ba A se 
"ime OF MERIT 


Ist Chan hivini 
B. SQUIRE & SON, 


LONDON, 


PIANOFORTES. 4 
(Signed) GEORGE ELLIOT. (Signed) W. R. HOt. MES. <4 S* 


resident if 4 


ee 
ee a ee * 


The B. Squire & Son Pianos have earned a world-wide reputat 
for refined volume of tone and dupable construction. 





PIANOS TO ORDER MADE TO SUIT ANY CLIMATE. 











BEARE~ SON 


VIOLIN SPEGIALISTS. 








WRITE FOR OUR 


SPECIALITY STRINGS 


32, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W.1, AND TORONTO, CANADA. 
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OYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
Patron: His Majesty Tue KING. 
(eductor: Six FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.C 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1918, 
CAROLS. 


Miss FLORA WOODMAN. 
Miss ETHEL PEAKE. 

Mr. GERVASE ELWES. 
Mr. FREDERICK TAYLOR 


Gallery, 





Stalls, 5s. od. ; Arena, 3s. €d.; Balcony, 3s. and as. 6d. ; 
1s 3d. 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1919, AT 
MESSIAH 


2.30 P. 


HANDEL, 


M. 


Miss CARRIE TUBB. 
Miss PHYLLIS LETT 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. 
Mr. NORMAN ALLIN. 


At the Organ: Mr. H. L. Ba.rour. 
Full Chorus and Orchestra. 


S. 


3d. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
)YORK GATE, MARYLEBONK ROAD, LONDON, N.W..1 


; 


lacorporated by Roya! Charter, 1830. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. Tus Duxe or ConnauGut, K.G 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 
LENT TERM begins January 6th. | 


; 


i. 


U (ustituted :822. 


Patron 





Entrance Examination, January 3r | 
Fortnightly Concert, December 7th, at 3. | 
Orchestral Concert, December rath, at 3. } 
Performances of “‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,” by members of | 
he Dramatic Class, under the direction of Mr. Acton Bond, will take 
Pace on December roth and r1th. 
Prospectus can be obtained on application. 

P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. | 
| 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W..-7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1383.) 

Telegrams —“‘ Initiative, Southkens, 
London.” 


| 
Telephone—“ 1160, Western. * | 
} 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Honorary Secretary: M. Muir Macxkenzig, Esq. 


The EASTER TERM commences on Monday, January 6th, r919. 

Entrance Examination : January 2nd, 1919 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 

trar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 

emode by Sir Ernest Palmer. Bart.). For the encouragement of 
ish Composers and Executive Artists. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


CHRISTMAS ORATORIO (Back). 
Parts 1., I1., and III. will be SUNG at St. ANNE'S, Sono, W..-1., 
ith full Orchestra and Organ, on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, December 
at 4 p.m. Tickets may be had by sending stamped addressed | 
Welope (4a.) to The Rector of the Church, 28, Soho Square, W.-r. 
Parts 1V., V., and VI. will be given on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
anuary 11, 1919, at 4 p.m. 








THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


THE KING. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Svytiasvus A). 


Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 


district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December 


—— for the March-April Examinations close Wednesday, February 
5th, 1919. 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytiasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the March- 
April Examinations close Wednesday, January 2gth, r9r9. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre o~ 
School) can be obtained on application. Price 4d. per set, per year, 
post-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Entry Forms, and any further information, may 
be obtained post-free from JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.-1. 
Telegrams: ‘Associa, London.” 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 


GUILDHALL 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD, 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 175. 64. and 
£10 10s., comprising principal and secondary Subjects, Harmony, Sight- 
Singing, and / or Orchestra. 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to genera! public), free on application. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, E.C..-4. 
ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 





Patroness: Her Majesty QugEN ALEXANDRA, 
President: Sir Toomas Brecuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. ADoLpH Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. : 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
iastruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. : . 

Systematic Course for the Training o: Teachers included in the 
curriculum. : 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marita Brema. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


With the exception of folio songs, all the Novello 
publications were increased in price on January I, 
but the charges have not been altered in the 


advertisement columns. 
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BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 





Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Granvitte Bantock, M.A. 
SESSION 1917-1918. 

Tne Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 24 to 
December 22); WINTER TERM (January 21 to April 13); 
SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 29). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained rom— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


FounDED 1892. 
Principal : Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orchestras, 
Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmony, &c., Classes. 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation 
yt July, and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; 

us. B. and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices 


Visitor... ee ee 
Director ee ee 

















Durbam. Copies of former Examination Papers, rs. 6d. per set. 
THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 
Offices : 19, Berners Street, W.-r. 
For THE FostrerinGc or Britisn Music. 
Membership open to all music-lovers. 
Patron: The Rt. Hon, A. J. BALFOUR. 
President: Tus LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN, 
Director: A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
Comittee of Management: 
Mr. Adrian C. Boult Rev. E. H. Fellowes, Mus. Doc. 
Mr. W. W. Cobbett Col. W. Johnson Galloway 


Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine 
Mrs. W. Lee Mathews 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
Major Geoffrey Toye 

W. R. Davies, Treasurer. 


Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn 
Sir Edward E. Cooper 

Mr. W. R. Davies 

Mr. Edward J. Dent 


Particulars from the Acting-Secretary, A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc. 
Oxon., 19, Berners Street, W.-1. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, Bromrigzip Crescent, PappincTton, W.-2 


Founder and Director: Mr. James Barss. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, s9go. Sec., E. B. GOLDING. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.). 
INCORPORATED 1891. 

158, Hottanp Parx Avenue, Kensincton, W.-t1. 
President: Tus Most Hon. Tus Marquis oF ANGLESBY. 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiev, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuity Sisitev, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M 
Registrar: J. G. Coorer, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 
Rosgsrt Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 

Rev. Noe. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon, 

Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 





Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A. V.C.M., L.V.C.M. F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 
Professional Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 


Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point ; and all other Subjects connected with the culture of Music. 


All communications to be addressed to The Secretary, Registered 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C..2 


i HURCH MUSIC.—A Conference will be held at 
\— St. Paul's Chapter House, January r4th-16th; arranged by 
Committee of Summer School. Apply, Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, 





LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duxe or Legps. 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 
Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.RAM 
Dr. Artuur S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F.R.C.O, 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. AuGcustus Hotmgs, Esq., Director of Examinations, 





EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER, 

_The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violi:, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held i: 
London and at over 400 cal Centres throughout the United Kingdon 
in APRIL. Last day of entry, March 15. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, may be had on application to thy 
Secretary. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associay 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C. M.) take place in April, June, July, 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. i 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

_ LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, either 
in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOOL 
CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. For full informatio 


apply, 
A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary, 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ Supertonic, Reg. London.” Telephone: Central 38 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888, 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI, 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 





President: Tus Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D,, 
BAN OF DURHAM, 

ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M)} 

FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London ax 

at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS, 19:8. 


SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best ANDANTE for th 
OrGaNn, and a SHort ANTHEM with Bass Solo. 

— MEDALS for the best Vesper Hymn, Dovsis Cuan, 
and Kvyris. 


Organists (Members) have the rreg use o: the Register of Vaca 


Appointments. 
lendar #s)and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warde, 
158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W.-r1. 





THE TECHNIQUER 


(Tue Master Key to TEcHnique.) 
Patented in Great Britain and U.S.A. For all instrumentalists, 
**a, Boundary Road 
“St. John’s Wood, N. W.-8. 
“ Please send Six Techniquers for my pupils—rst grade. I am glad 
to have the opportunity of telling you how valuable I am finding it. | 
have been testing it with a very small cramped hand for nearly two 
years, and the results are woNDERFUL. I am largely advising it, and 
wish we could see it adopted in the schools. It would be invaluable. 
“ K. M. E.,”” Wimbledon. 
Send for particulars and list of testimonials. ‘‘ Hand Development,’ 
7d. post free. etary, Miss Cooper, 33, Orchard Street, W.-1. 


PIANO PEDALS with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
aster Patent. 
Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. MALKIN, Nov. &,1910 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which have 
fitted to my Steinway, is a, A are I find the action a’ 
silent and its touch beautiful.— Yours truly, 
R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 





Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References tt 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


TE DEUM in F. MAGNIFICAT anp NUNC 
DIMITTIS tw F, 3d. each. By A. Toase, Novello & Co., Ltd. 








S. Mary's, Primrose Hill, N. W.-3. 
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\ CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY COURSE 
IN LIVERPOOL. 


pyspecial request a Holiday Course will be conducted in 
Liverpool from December 30 to January 4, inclusive, by 


Mr. FIELD HYDE 

(Lecturer at the R.A. M., Author of ‘‘ The Art of Voice-Training,” 

** The Singing-Class Teacher,” &c.) 
lecture-Demonstrations will be given every morning and 
gtemnoon, and the course will include a Complete Exposition of 

THE ART OF VOICE-TRAINING 
In the early evening of each day a Lecture will be given on 
THE SINGING CLASS AND ITS TEACHING, 

which may be attended independently of the above course. 

These lectures will include an exposition of the Principles 

of Class Management ; the teaching of Sight-Singing and 

Aoral Training, together with practical demonstrations with 

a class of children. 

The two courses will cover the requirements of the Professional Examina- 
tions for Teachers of Singing :L.R A.M., A.R.C.M., &c.), and the 
Voice-Culture and Class-Teaching Examination of the R.A.M. 

The success/ul results of these courses are shown in the spontaneous 
tatimonies of those who have attended. The following are selected 
from among hundreds of similar expressions : 

Worth a THOUSAND Mi es’ JouRNEY. 

“You solved, I might say, all my difficulties; and I don't regret 
having travelled the thousand miles which I did, as the course was 
erbit.” J. L. 

A Master of Music and Modern Languages says: ‘‘I have attended 
pumbers of Holiday Courses in musical and educational subjects, but 
for shere interest, helpfulness, and real value yours surpasses all.” 

Bast Work on Voice-TRAINING. 

“Your books on the Art of Voice-Training are by far the best work of 
the kind I have seen during my forty years’ experience as a teacher, and 
your lectures, so admirably illustrated by yourself and pupils, are not 
aly full of mterest to the Voice-Trainer, but most helpful even to the 
most experienced teacher.’ —C. B 

For full particulars, syllabus, &c., send early application to :— 


Mr. F. E. FIELD HYDE, 


The Wigmore Studios (2), 40, Wigmore Street, 
LONDON, W..-1. 





Become a Good Pianist 


“HOW TO ACQUIRE EASE OF VOICE PRODUCTION.” 
By Cuaries TREE. 

_Croydon Advertiser, November 2, 1918.—‘‘ So popular did Mr. Tree's 
visit prove that large numbers of the public, other than subscribers, paid 
or admission, and came away having spent an exceedingly enjoyable 
and profitable evening. He sang numerous songs with that clear 
articulation and delightful freshness which brought a new life and a new 
meaning.” 

Southampton Independent, November 4, 1918.—‘‘ A ball packed to its 
utmost limits. He not only sang a number of songs gloriously, but also 
informed singing aspirants how easily many difficulties are overcome.” 

Terms for Lecture-Concerts, &c., 29, King’s Road, Chelsea. 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” “ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘ Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.” Now Published: ‘ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 

“The most complete guide to singing in English.”—*' Lancelot,” in 
the Referee. 

“One of the sanest of sane expositions.”"—Musical Comrier, N.Y. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches.”—Gentlewoman. 

‘*A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."—Zastern 
Morning News. 

“Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herala. 

“* His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate: what he has 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 

“* Common-sense in all he utters.”"—Leeds Mercury. 

‘Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning News. 

‘* I have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare,”—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Vewcastle Journai. 


Address: ‘‘Heratp” Bui_pincs, HARROGATE. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
The Handsome Chamber Concert Organ, 


IN 


BRETBY HALL, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 





The Trustees of the late Mr. J. D. WRaGG are offering 





” 


without constant ‘practising ”’| 


LL necessity for “‘ Kevsoarp DruoGery” has been abolished by 
my “From Brain to Keyboard" System. Instead of spending 
years in wearisome “‘ practising" for several hours daily, you need give | 
aly a few minutes for a few months twice daily. 
The mastery of the piano which my System will give you is 
mattainable by the slow and laborious “practice” methods, even | 
though you spend years in diligent drudgery. 
This is possible only by the aid of the well-known System | 
| 


“From Brain to Keyboard ‘ 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Touch and Technique. ! 


Improvement starts with the very first lesson, and success is certain 
whatever your age or proficiency. The lessons are given by post, and 
will be carefully adapted to your individual requirements, my personal 
attention being given to each student. No apparatus or special notation 
is used. 
Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my System, 
the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse from his 
own personal experience. Over 10,000 successful students testify to its 
wonderful value. ; = 
SEND FOR MY ILLUSTRATED BOOK: 
“ Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 
This book fully explains the principles and advantages of the methods 
wed in my Postal Course, and should be read by pianists of all grades 


a proficiency. When replying, please send 3d. for part war-time cost 
and postage, and state whether average or advanced pianist. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, | 


19, BLoomspury SQuarg, LONDON, W.C. I 








this Instrument for SALE, which was built for, and to the 
Specification of, the late Countess of Chesterfield. 

It possesses a very handsome case, specially designed in 
Mahogany and Gold, is in excellent condition, and contains 
24 Speaking Stops, usual Couplers, Tremulant, Composition 
Pedals, and Mechanical Blower; and is very suitable for 
Chamber or Concert Room. 

For further particulars, and to view, apply to :— 


Mr. HERBERT WRAGG, 
BRETBY, near Burton-on-Trent. 





> INE-TONED 3-MANUAL MODERN ORGAN 

FOR SALE; Pneumatic, hydraulic engine. 5 on Great, 5 on 

Swell, 4 on Choir, 1 on Pedals, 5 Couplers. Very handsome case. 
Particulars, Murdoch's, 463, Oxford Street, W.-1. 





COMPOSERS. 
THE BOARD OF ASSOCIATED COMPOSERS. 


President : Summers Brown. 
J. Percy Baker, Mus. Bac., F.R.A.M., Director of Revisions. 
Composers are assured of receiving the highest a skill for 
revision and completion of their works ready for publication. Address, 
The Secretary, 38, Bedford Stre t, Stran*, W.C.-2, 








Just PusttsHep. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


COMPOSED BY 
BORTNIANSKY 


Arranged for use in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 


BY 
EDWIN STEPHENSON. 
Price 4d. net. 
J. & W. CHESTER, 11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.-1 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incopft 0 
a porated Guild ‘of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, P 
Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (BASs). or by Post, in HARMONY ae ) COUNTERS. ty Holland fo, ¥ 
Oratorio, Concerts, Receptions, &c. For vacant dates, address Park Avenue, Kensington, W.- — 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. DR. omer TEXT-BOOKS: M 
’ ) -pHr -D . = r Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
M R. i R E D i y RIC K GAY CoUNTERPOINT. 55. net. fare 
(TENOR). Dovusie CouNTERPOINT AND CANON. 55s. net. C 
17, Bankton Road, Brixtor Fucue. 1s. 6d. net. F 
. eniaiien 2 : ‘ E.LemMents or Music. 2s. 6d. net. , 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 7tax Central. Devevoruant ov ANGLICAN CuurcH Music. 2s. net. Aver 
— PronouncinG VocasuLary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net, | 
> TR Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 0 
M R. SA M U K iL. MASTE RS MATERIAL OF MELODY. 3d. net. , 
(TENOR). IMPROVISATION. 1s. 6d. net. dsinic 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 ss, Organ 
one . I 
Musica Reviser To Messrs. Novecto ror Tutrty-Turee YEARS. RTHUR MANGELSDORFF, L. R.A.M, 0 
. ~~ ~) 4% A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pia tein Diploma Bedwe 
CO M PC S E RS MSS. Paper Work by c orrespondence. 497, Coventry Road, Birminghan CE 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. L. R. MANG ELSDORFF E S : 
= ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W.-2 | had ! Se; tr a 1917, Successes. He begs to state that he igs ff &., | 
« The late Sir Hi BERT Parry kindly permitte name to appear, British-born sub aject. Address as in other advertisement. recent 
long with the of the following p»sers to whom refe ence is kindly nace etapa ss - - Sons, 
permitted :—Sir Freerick Brive, C.V.O.; Sir Eowakp ELGar ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES ff — 
O.M. ; Major H Wa roan Da u M Do . . \ 
R.A, M. and Foy 4 Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, A 
ALLI »N ructed 1 Pos ‘andid | “ Form ben leaching Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
D* ALLISO instructed by ost Candidates j rec ceived and visited ‘the Pianoforte. Many recent success § —— 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. | L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington I 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dub! mn, and Durham Universities, | ~ 
Diplomas cf F.L.C.M., I , A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.0, 5 «Ch: 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, L.R.A.M.. A.R.C.M. Twenty-fiv ’ = ’ why Pri _ pom 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the College of Music) to the li ee i ae aty-five years’ experience in Privat I 
} f cioht A Pee gees gr oc Dr. Alli eities te * Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton iV 
tn Ra thee oe ~ “ duces ies sini aan cor od — : icone Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Gaiveniiten, R.A.M., R.C.M, 
Counterpoint, Orchestrati 7m, . ns weis of Composition by Post, and R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.- e 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, " , “ . ™ == 
Orgna, and Piano. and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. | THE ROYAL PARISH CHURCH ( 
—_—__—_— : ——-| OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, TRAFALGAR §(, 
REVision ISION OF a COMPOSITIONS. | SQUARE, W.C.-2. ol 
Dr Ss Bs Bons yrton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester | ane 
seueanunsanpinvaneiniaten hencsnmecel CHOIR. M 
CPECIAL CORRESP ONDENCE COURSES: _ B ASSE S AND BARI TONES.— Salary £30 per annum. Unison i *0ng 
y I 
(1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. } singing raining and experience essential. Application should Brous 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. made by letter to , the Org anist. Selected candidates only will receive 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, a reply. R 
Harmony, Form, &c. . —_—_—__——— 
L.R.A.M. Exams, rgro-18 125 Correspondence Pupils successful. | ‘Te NOR L EE ADER AND SOLOIST oN ANTED Court 
~—enee for Nonconformist Choir in North London, Must be experienced, ’ 
Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., j and good rez cade. Top . oo tial, £25. pply, Colin Baker, 3 
A.R.U.O., 26, Cecile Park 
| ; 


c/o Forsvrx Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 








CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, OXFORD. 











F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE | a hours 
TUITION. 362 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and| There are two V H— ANCIES in this choir for Bass Voice. Salary te & g&. 
A.R.C.O., &c. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. ‘Phone, Burgh | commence at £80 ar. Candidates must be under 30 years of age & hand 
Heath, 346. ‘ | Applic ations with rh com testimonials, to be sent to The Organist, Chris & Birmi 

— | Church, Oxford, not later than Saturday, December 14. —_— 
. pereara - 
DR. HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS |_ — 1B! 
FOR PUBLICATION. Accompaniments to Songs written INGERS WANTED.—AIll Velces, for Chora 
and Works Scored for Orchestra. Address as above. Society now forming in Central London, for Concert Performance “WI 
--—— of Operas and Oratorios, in conjunction with a Symphony Orchestr 4 H 
ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- already formed. Applicants must be good sight-readers and be willing 
INATIONS MUSI W to submit to voice-test if necessary. Apply, A. S. R. Lewin, Hon.-Sec, 
in SIC (at private re: sidence or at est- End | j Aslinatos I 
on Street, Islington, N.-1. 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- Com, 


M a m, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c. 


Albert Bridge Road, S.W.- 


tration, ‘* Teaching,’ 
apply Dunraven House, 





are OPRANO AND CONTRALTO (experienced) § S* 
DESIRE ENGAGEMENT in Church Choir. Free end @ 



































R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon,, | th » a ee ee 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-5, continuesto PREPARE | ___ 7 Edin 
CANDIDATES for the various [heoretical Examinations. Music of | . — r - - 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, WAN peg OR( sANIST AND CHOI RMASTER 
by post if desired. for the Parish Church of Bangor, Co. Down, near Belfast 
a — Efficient Choir-trainer e-sential. Liberal salary to energetic man with 
I > te first-rate qualifications. Beautiful church, progressive seaside town 
« NGAGEME N cs Ac c KPT 4 a I OS r AL}" | d Kk ality for pupils. Applications from men on active service M 
Ty epg give n 7! fr. = a AVIS t, SOLO PIANIST, | P vite : 
«c. y ood Street wquay. 2 2. 
< oe s Ap ~ 4 — copies of te: stimonia Is, stating age, references, &c., to 
» "s ae MADDEN, “ Ardkeen,” Downshire Road, 
R. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. | Bangor, Co. Down f 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other | . 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. | RGANIST AND CHOIRMAST ER for Senior 3 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared and Boys’ Choirs WANTED for Paisley Abbey. Salary £199 : 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus Bac. and Mus Lay x. degrees at the | nee an num. Applications, with copies ef testimonials, to be lodged with 4 
Universities and diplom: cA m the — 4 lle . w.. Mr. George Beveridge, Thornleizh, Glasgow Road, Pai.ley, on « or before é 
Add ress, 106 Haver stock | yndon, h December 10. ‘ 
&eamnanen ; er 3% 
ADAME LAR KCO M, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
' 2 ars 
N Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the TRG - NI w) SEEKS he. OIRSASTER (uae YW. el > 
fig ll oO °. figmo . . Pa | experienc ' ri c 
Wigmore Hall Studi oe 40, Wigmore Street, W.-1 __.. | S.W. preferred). Org. : c/o 23, Stobart Mansior ns, Camberwell, : S. -E. aid = 
~ TL _ : : -. > “ . a u. 
RANK LIEBICH (British born—Czech origin) | ta 
4 KAI ik : gin)} x ‘ 
I has some vacant hours for piano pupils, on Mondays and | R.C.O. DESIRES P OST as ORGAN IST or 


Wednesdays only. all modern music. 6, 


Villas, Kensington, W. 


— lalises m 


Scarsdale 


¢ Assistant in London. Miss E. Priday, 242, Tottenham Court 


Road, W.-1. 





————___ 


‘arden, Inc 
SONS, Persone 
T. 158, Hollay 


2s. net, 
6d. net, 


id) for £1 ss, 
ee 

L.R.A.M, 
forte Diploma 
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—— 
OUNG MAN REQUIRES POSITION as 
Organist or Assistant. ba “B. H.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
th, War Wardour Street, London, W.- 





Af R. LUARD-SELBY ‘(late organist ‘of Rochester 
Cathedral) is at liberty to give Organ Recitals, or to Deputise. 
for particulars, address at Winterton Vicarage (Lincs.), vid Doncaster. 








OR SALE, PiPE ORG AN. — Manual, five 
Stops. - in good condition. “ 70, Thicket Road, 
dperley, S. E. 





RGANS FOR S$ SALE.—Two- Manuals and Pedals, 
fall Compass Modern Instruments, now standing in London 
i also Harmonium. Apply Henry Speechly & Sons, Camden 
Dan ‘Works, Saint Mark’s Road, Dalston, E.- 
ARGAN S (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, with 
pedals, vario for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, 

&, built on entirely ne ially constructed action, 
cently introduced, at minimum of cost. W. E. Richardson & 











*s, Suitable 
w principles of spec 


Apply 


us siz 











Sons, Organ Builders, Manchester, S.W. 
MERIC as oe WANTED.— Cash } putea 
i and particulars to M. T. Moore, 54, City Road, E.C. 
INE AMERICAN ORGAN. — Genuine “ Smith,” 
Boston. 13 Stops. Solid Walnut cas . Suit small € ~hurch 
or Chapel. Edmunds, 4 » Lowman Road, Mellawe y, London, N.-7. 
VIOLIN S. NICOL A) FOR SALE.—Excellent 
use and new ca was cover, and ntity of music ; some 
personally marked by Sevcih thers. i Box 






ept £30. Write 


x5, c/o Frost Smith & Co. yury P avement, 


OOD VIOLIN | 
Lordship Road, St 
AGNIFICENTCONCERT HARP FOR SALE. 

4 J. Morley’s make.—Cost 16 In perfect cond.tion, 


strong wooden case. Apply, . Shaw, North Ne whald, 
Brough, East Yorks. 


EQUIRED, 








“FOR 
ke Newing 


SAL E, £5. 


on, Lon 


lon, 





< Guineas 
Mr The Vic 


arage, 





TUNERS anpb REGULATORS.— 





Apply to the Secretary, Maple & Co., Ltd., 149, Tottenham 
Court Road, W. t. 
YRICS FOR SAL E, f for r putting to music.—Edith 
Smallwood, Bredon House, Ma 
Asout MUSIC HIRING.—-We havea fine up- 
to-date Library, and can despatch your requirements in a few 
hours. Overtures, Suites, Selections, Intermezzos, Dances, Two-Steps, 
&. In writing for prices please state what instruments you require 
band parts for. Cinema Music Service Ltd., 66}, Corporation Street, 


Birmingham. 
ASSES AND BARITONES should buy set of 
Three Songs: “THE CHURCHYARD,” “A DIRGE,” 
“WINTER.” Compass me ) Price 1s. 6d. the Set. Weekes & Co., 


1% | Hanover Street, 'W.. 


ENORS should buy set of Two Songs : :“* BRIGH T 





D 








BE THE PLACE” and ‘FAREWELL IF EVER. 
Compass Eto G. Price 1s. 6d. the Set. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover 
Street, W.-1 

CAROL OF = E. ACE. —Fo or S.A.T.B. By Arthur 
4 Coates. 3d. [2s. 6d. dozen.]. Orders to Paterson, Musicseller, 





CAROLS 
JOSEPH C. BRIDES, 


Edinburgh. 


anist ot Chester 


M.A., D.Mus. Oxon. et Dunelm. ; F.5.A. : by. 
Cathedral ; Professor of Music in the University 
of Durham. 

t ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT - . see 
2 AWAY WITH GRIEF . a 
3} THE MERRY CHRISTMAS MORN : “ o 
+ HOLY NIGHT a - r 2d. 
s AWAKE THE VOICE (s.s.a. onl ; . oo 
& CHRISTMAS IN THE FIELDS (Bi ‘arnais Melody) od. 
> WHEN CHRIST WAS BORN (Chester Mystery Pi: ay).. 2d. 
% REJOICE WITH’ HEART AND VOICE (Old French 

Melody) . o« ot 
» THE SHEP HE RDS’ CAROL (C wentry Mystery Play) 2d. 
® LULLABY Seoveneny Bs wed Play) .. - .. 2d. 
t ACROSS THE SN . 
a THE SREHERDS ‘aD AN ANGEL (ss. only. For 

Holy Innocents’ Day.) - ad. 


London: Novetito anp Company, Limited. 





NEW 


VIOLIN SOLOS 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
By ALBERT SAMMONS. 


MINUET 
(a2) SONG WITHOUT WORDS 
(2) HUMORESKE 

BOURREE 

THEME WITH VARIATIONS, 
REVE D'ENFANT 

PENSEE CAPRICIEUSE 
TRANSCRIPTION OF AN OLD WELSH AIR 
SERENADE DE PRINTEMPS 

FANTASIA ON IRISH AIRS 

AUBADE 

BERCEUSE 

BAGATELLE 





in OLDEN STYLE 


Price 2s. ; or 2s. 2d. Post free. 





THE SECRET OF 
FINE TECHNIQUE IN 
VIOLIN PLAYING 


Being a unique method of daily practice for Soloists and 
Advanced Players, 
By ALBERT SAMMONS. 
Price 3s. ; or 3s. 3d. Post free. 


tinable from all Musicsellers or direct from the Publishers, 


HAWKES & SON, 
DENMAN STREET 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W.-1. 


NOVELLO'S 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS 


Obt: 








No. 1.—PART-WRITING FOR BEGINNERS, by J. W. Iv 
The Rules tabulated are for the guidance of Meow Manse ng in 
the Art of Part-writing. Many of them change from rules 
to recommendations, when the student becomes more 
advanced. Bound in linen covers. Price 

No. LESSONS IN HARMONIZING MELODIES, by 
Curnei ar Harr IS. ‘Many elementary students of harmony 
can satisfactorily add parts to figured basses, but 4 are unable 
to harmonize even simple melodies. This book gives 
minute instruction which uny student can understand. 
Part l. Price rs. 6d. 

No. 6.--LESSONS IN HARMONIZING MELODIES, by 
Curusert Harris. Part Il. Price rs. bd. 

No. 7.—-ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN HARMONIZING 
MELODIES, by Curupert Harris. Price 6d, 

No. 3. —AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 
COURSE (Staff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa), by 
Grorce Lane. The Exercises are written in the Treble 

und Bass ¢ lefs, ir 1 order that the Book may be used by Male 
and Female voices in one class. Suitable for Evening 
Continuation Schools. Part l. Price 6d. 

No. 4.—AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 
COURSE (Staff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa), by 
Georce Lang. Part Il. Price 6d, 

No. HIN’ TS TO YOUNG VIOLINISTS, by C. Ecsrron Lowe. 

rice IS. 

No. 8.—HINTS = PIANOFORTE TEACHING (chiefly to Boys). 
by E. D. Rennarr. Price rs. bd. 

No. 9.—SCHOOL c HOIR TRAINING, by Marcaret NICHOLLS 
A Practical Course of Lessons on Voice Production for 
the Guidance of Teachers of Class Singing. rice 2s. 
(The Appendix, published separately : Hintson Part-Singing 
and Exercises, 2d. ; Sol-fa, 2d.). 

No. 10.—THE COMPOSITION OF SIMPLE MELODIES by 
Rosert T. Wuitre. Price rs. 6d. 

No. 11.—PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN THE INFANT SCHOOL, 


by Marcaret A. HuGues. Price 4s. 





London: Novg_tto ANp Company, Limited. 
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Just Pus.isnep. Just Pusiisnen. 


VALSE ARABESQUE| FROM EAST AND WEST T] 


HYMN OF THANKSGIVING FOR PEACE. 
THE WORDS BY 


REV. CANON RAWNSLEY. 





PIANOFORTE SOLO 








COMPOSED BY THE MUSIC BY T# 
— ara 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. J. B. DYKES. 
Price One Penny. sgnal: 
Price Two SHILLINGs. Words only, 2s. 6d. per roo. 
, omens il kn 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. From East and West, from North and South, shel 
——— —— From Arctic Shores to Himal ay, e 
Just Pusuisuep. We praise Thee, Lord, one mind, one mouth, ¥ 
—— For all the wonder of this day ; men 
~ ~ For Freedom sure, for Peace restored, 
REFLECTIONS For Right that sheathes at last the sword. HA 
FOR We thank Thee for the will that brought W 


Our kith and kin fi sea, 
P I A N O F O RT E SO LO And all as ele he ea on tes But 


To set the world from tyrants free ; 


(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) We thank Thee for Columbia's host, Franc 

That came at need, when need was most. man’s 

" a — Not we alone to raise the psalm ‘ 

PERCY E. FLETCHER. For this deliverance of the world, pressi 
Lo! white-robed thousands wave the palm 

Price T yo Shilli Where battle-flags for aye are furled, sound 
we owe eee Where, foemen once, as friends may meet 

Before Truth's awful Judgment seat. down, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. Look down upon each broken heart, 
Our homes bereft, our fatherless ; 
Still bid us play our warrior part 
To strive, with all unselfishness, 
And in a nobler warfare prove “NO 
VALSE IMPROMPTU Thy will is Brotherhood and Love 
Beneath Thy banner let us go “A 
PIANOFORTE SOLO Up Duty’s path, with clearer eyes, 
So not in vain our dead shall know 
COMPOSED BY They made the last great sacrifice, 
ALFRED HOLLINS. That Justice, Freedom, Honour. stand there. 


Henceforth the bulwark of our land. AMEN. 





Just Puswisuep. 





London: Novg.io anp semana Limited. men 


Hom 

- MEMORIAL ORGANS. 
MELODIOUS TECHNIQUE a ; 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE RUSHWORTH a 
COMPOSED Hy & DREAPER, Lrp. — 
J. A. O'NEILL. se nlc 


are completing their Government contracts for 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 











: . aa ' one the construction of aircraft, and are now ina these 
In Two Books. Price Two Shillings each, net. position to offer their assistance to... . if th 
Book I. . 
ar : ” T ; t 
1. Right Hand Study for Repetition of 4th and 5th fingers i H U RC H A U THORITI ES _ 
2. Left Hand Study for Repetition of 4th and 5th fingers. ; : . ‘ take 
3. Right hand Study on Triplets for 4th and sih fingers. who have under consideration the installation lace 
4. Left Hand Study on Triplets for 4th and 5th fingers. of organs as memorials or the re-building P 
5. Right Hand Study on Interval of Thirds for 4th and 5th of their present instruments... ...... them 
fingers. 
6. Left Hand Study on Interval of Thirds for 4th and 5th Organs on the most scientific and artistic hom 
fingers. principles for .. . Se ee a Sc 
Book II. 
S 
7. Right Hand Study on Shake or 4th and 5th fingers. CHU RCHES hom 
8. Left Hand Study on Shake for 4th and 5th fingers. CONCERT HALLS intw 
9. Right Hand Study on Turning over the 2nd and 4th RESIDENCES a 
fingers. ° . . 
10. Left Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger. CINEMA THEATRES. 
11. Right Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger while WH 
holding Notes. : . ee , 
12. Left Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger while Specifications and schemes submitted. . . - WA 
holding Notes. A 


TESTIMONIAL FROM M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. 

“I cordially recommend these original Studies, which are of great r wha 
technical value and of considerable musical merit and charm. After R U S H W O R : H . 
looking through them thoroughly, I consider them quite superior to drill 
any other exercises of the kind. They ought to prove a great success, 
as excellence of technique can be acquired by using them in a much & D R EAPE R Lrp. be | 
shorter time than by the use of ordinary exercises. ’ 

“I was struck by their originality, both in conception and in the 113-115 Great GEORGE STREET, occt 
clever manner in which the idea is carried out. LIVERPOOI lead 





London: Novge.to anp Company, Limited. 
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THE LAST SHOT IS FIRED! 


and everything that contributes to it during those 
early days of peace. ‘Everything that contributes 
to it’—that means sports, that means educational 
classes, that means Music. Music has cheered the 
men during the fighting : it must cheer them during 


HE last shot is fired! This is the great thought 
which stood out above all others when the 
ggnals sounded to declare the Armistice signed. We 
jl know what it meant to us—the sense of over- 
yhelming reliet; the knowledge that thousands of 
men were spared to come home once more. the waiting. 
MUSIC WILL KEEP THEM HAPPY. 


The Music Section of the Y.M.C.A. only came into 





WHAT NEXT: 
But imagine you had been there—in Belgium or | 
France, when the bugles sounded “Cease fire.” A | existence at the opening of 1918—too late to do much, 
man’s finger is on the trigger. He is already | but what it could do, it has done, and from all parts 
messing it. The bullet flies as he hears the signal’s | of the field of war has come evidence of its usefulness. 
sund. A moment after, and every rifle is thrown| When “the last shot is fired” is its young career 
down, every voice breaks into one great cheer—the | ended? Not at all! /¢s big effort must then begin. 


biggest cheer of the world’s history. | 
| 

| 

“NOW FOR BLIGHTY.” 
“And now for Blighty.” That is the first thing the 
That is the first thought of every man 
Some of these 


man says. 
thre. Hell is over and done with. 
men have been in Hell two years, three years, four 


years, and Hell is over. Now for Heaven—now for 


Home ! 


IS IT SO? 

So they think. But is it so? How ‘many British 
soldiers have we now in the fields of war? Four 
nillions, they say. How long will it take to demobilise 
these? What trains and ships will be needed? And 
ifthere were trains and ships to bring them home 
straight away, what would become of them? It will 
take long to fit them into civil life again; to find 
And until there are places for 


them come 


places for them all. 
them no wise Government would let 


home. 


Some will come home at once. Others will come 











home in six months, others in twelve months, others 
intwo years—/? fook three vears to demobilise after the | 
South African War. | 


WHAT WILL THE BOYS DO are 


WAITING? 

And whilst ovr men are waiting, wearily waiting, 
The thrill of battle has gone, 
How are they to 


what will they do? 
drill seems an empty, useless form. 
be kept happy? How are their minds to be kept 
ocupied? We have talked of the value of morale 





during the days of the war; we shall need morale 





These waiting boys of ours must have the means of 
organizing Concerts and Entertainments ; they must 
have Choirs and Orchestras and opportunities for 
music-making of every kind to occupy their minds 


and keep them happy. 


THE NEED IS GREAT 

Will the public which has given thousands of pounds 
during the war for Y.M.C.A. activities continue its 
generous gifts when the last shot has been fired? 
Jt must / Willthe musicians of the country who have 
supported the musical work of the Y.M.C.A. still 
continue to do so? They muws/, they wi//. 

Let every musician give ow what he or she can. 
Let every musician, having personally given, plan 
means of raising money for the ‘ Musicians’ Gift’ to 
the Forces. Let us have Concerts and Recitals and 
Entertainments everywhere at home to raise money 
that the waiting boys may have them too; so that 
they may have their own full organization and equip- 
ment for the music-making that they will need more 
than ever before. This is our duty and our privilege. 
WHERE TO SEND YOUR HELP. 

If you can send a cheque do so mow and make it 
out to Major H. Walford Davies, Mus. D., Hon. 
Treasurer of the “ Musicians’ Gift to the Forces,” 
Universities House, 25, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C.-1. If you can organize a concert for the Gift, 
apply to Miss Katharine E. Eggar, A.R.A.M., 
Organizing Secretary of the “ Musicians’ Gift” at the 
same address. But doit mow. The Winter needs are 
great, and we must provide the boys with the music 


and instruments they need to occupy the time. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(INstiTUTED 1872.) | 
President : 
THE RT. HON, THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman ot Board: | 
Students of the Chamber Music and Elocution Classes. 


Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
December oth.—Last day of entry for Scholarships Competition. > BO SWO R TI | ‘4 ‘O . 
December 11th, at 3 ~.m,.—Urgan Recital by Mr. E. Stanley Roper, ALY - r C 
B.A. Mus. B. per, | NeW n C . New 


Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 

t 3 p.m.—Students’ Orchestral Concert at Queen's 

Hall, Langha lace, W, (Sole le anal hall, Chappel & Co.). 


January 13 Phe lew Fam besie “A Dainty Mos 
The College provic les INSTRUC r1ON and TRAINING in all | »-£ 2 . 
Musical Subjects: Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical and Elo ution. | } rf P | ie ( e F “a > a | 
The lessons are arranged ito meet the convenience of both day an rj Or ’ ~ Ue: Or emem oT ANnce. 
evening students. Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course 
may be entered for. The College is open to beginners as well as to For P 
the more proficient student. | 
Students are prepared for the Degrees in Music of the London and | 
other Universities, the Examinations of the Royal College of Organists, | 
| 








tions for Teachers’ Diplomas in Music and in Elocutioa. 
December 5th, at 3 p.m.—Invitation Concert by the Choir and 








December gth.—Last day of entry for the January Higher Examina- | 
| 





iano Solo, Violin and Piano, 'Cello and Piano, 
Small Orchestra, Byford's latest piece will find 
favour with the Million; will 





rival in popu'arity his 
** Vision d'Amour,” “‘ Tender Appeal,” “ Lisette,” &c. 





Trinity College of Music, &c. 
The OrcHestrat, Cuorar, the Operatic, and CHamser Music 

CLASSgsS are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 

College students for other subjects. Isc yn, A. J.: 
All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 

a other instrument) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified 


Melodie _Italienne. 
Na poli. on _ : a nne. 


Small Orchestra, 


professors. An enchanting piece with spontaneous melody by the 
Tuition in the Rudiments of the ae f Music, Harmony, ymposer of “* Joy Minuet,” the music of which, vide 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of “The Limes "is an embodiment of irresponsible gaiety. 


Teaching is also giv en by Corr cpentame e. 
Students not older than 16 years are admitted to the Junior Scuoot 


’ 4 y T Piano Solo, 
at reduced fees. | ne A = \ ] el N 1) li P 7 
Particulars of f the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, CW 1S, 4aee a se - C u a. Small Orchestra, 


Scholarships regulations, &c Admission Cards to Concerts, and the ‘ iful ki frai 
Syliabuses of the Higher and Local Examin: ations, free on application A beautiful dance with a taking refrain. 


to the undersigned. a _— - ur RD eIRT AP W oT > . 
Cc. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. ig” SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET OF WORKS OF MERIT 
FOR PIANO, ORCHESTRA, Erc. 





Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London. W 





“The name of ELKIN has acquired a world-wide association with 


musical publi ati ms of stan lard worth," — The Business World. ¥ BOSWORTH & CO., 
rr 8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
MacDOWELL 


Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: 
FAMOUS ALBUMS for the PIANOFORTE. 





Berincer's Tutor. Warp’'s ProGressive Tutor. Hemy's Tutor. 
Wickins’s Raetp Tutor. Granam P. Moore's First Principces. 





! 
| 
: r | . ote , , + 
P Price Net. s. d. a Publishers of Sevcik's Violin Method, Beringer’s Daily Technical 
Sea Pieces - complete 5 6 udies. Macfarren’s The Child's First Music Lesson. 
Bound in Cloth ‘ , 4 . 7 ° . 
, . To tue Trapve.—When collectors answer works as Out of Stock, 
In two Books ‘ each 3 . : ‘ 
ia . . Ms , this does not necessarily mean that they are out of stock at the 
Woodland Sketches : - complete 4 publi shane. 
Bound in Clot! ‘ ‘ 6 _ - 2 
In two Books ' each 2 9 7 
Fireside Tales 4 6 Just I —— 
New England Idyls 


> 


Forest Idyls 4 


—a - 3} ENGLISH LYRICS 


Six Fancies 
Les Orientales 


Twelve Studies—Op. 39, Two Books . : each 


(TENTH SET). 


Complete List, Post-free, on application. 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


NEW PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. | C. H. H. PARRY. 


HAROLD WALLIS. CONTENTS: 
1. LYRIC FANCIES 1. My heart is like a singing bird. 
EV E N I NG S K E TC | i ES ° re were but - winter cold. 
3. A moment of farewell. 


3. DECLINING DAYS 4. The child and the twilight. 


to 


Price each as. 3d. net cash. 5. From a city window. 
* These Al bums are excellent."—Dai/y Telegraph. 6. One silent night of late. 
“* Harold Wallis’s Mac Dowell-like Miniatures wi!] appeal to moderately 
advanced players in no half- ihe varted fashion Musical Opinion | 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


.oxnpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lumrep. 





ELKIN & CO., LTD., | 


3 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, W.-1 
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conducted performances of ‘Judas Maccabzeus’ and 


yD Che Musical Cimes such-like works at Finsbury Chapel, the Bow and 


Bromley Institute, and elsewhere. He also made 





AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. several appearances as a solo vocalist about that time, 
DECEMBER 1, 1918. both in his own oratorio performances and at indepen- 

— dent concerts. 
% . , a RRBE In 1868 came his first academic success in music, 
WILLIAM GRAY McNAUGHT. when he obtained a first-class certificate in musical 
By JOHN E. BORLAND. theory given by the Society of Arts, John Hullah being 


the examiner, and three years later he also gaineda 
prize given by this Society, and awarded by G. A. 
Macfarren, for an ‘ Eiementary Musical Composition.’ 
Little did he then think that he would one day become 
an examiner himself for the Society of Arts. 


The passing from us of Dr. McNaught, no long 
time after the death of John Spencer Curwen, seems 
—______ | slmost to bring to a close a phase—a_ most important 

me—in the musical education of English-speaking 

() N 4 ples. These were men of commanding personality, ; ee 
 1NCW FE sho carried on with widening vision the earlier crusade|_At the end of 1871 he bade farewell to Mincing 

of John Curwen, Senior, and his band of pioneers in Lane and City life, and in January, 1872, entered the 
the middle of the last century. W.G. McNaught and Royal Academy of Music to qualify himself for the 
Spencer Curwen were alive to all modern movements, | profession of music. At the Academy he took up 


brance. and one of their merits, shared in common though in | four subjects : ‘Too many!’ he said, ‘ master of none.’ 
ndividual ways, was their successful linking up of the | He studied under Sir G. A. Macfarren (harmony), 


William Foulkes (violin), F. R. Cox (singing), and 


Piano, popular Tonic Sol-fa movement with the more universal | *' : ' 
u find esthetic side of musical culture. Both, also, though | Thomas Wingham (pianoforte). His recollections of 
= Pg reckoned by the older Staff Notationists as out-and-out | Macfarren may be told in his own words : 

a Sol-faists, lost no opportunity of preaching the gospel After the obfuscations resulting from a gloomy 


endeavour to reconcile and assimilate counterpoint 
according to Cherubini, Albrechtsberger, and others, the 
clearness of Macfarren’s contrapuntal! rules with all their 
artificiality was a welcome relief. It was so possible to 


of the wider education; and, incidentally, in all 
probability led more of the simpler folk to study the 
Staff symbols intelligently than a much larger number | 


Italienne. 
mall Orc hestra 


by the ‘ : ? . . 

of ‘professors of music’ ever succeeded in doing. ; : 
n, vide oe . Tq understand and remember what one might and might 
Gray McN:; vas at | . 8 . 
gaiety. William Gray McNaught was born at Mile End not d» even though the must-nots often sounded better 


, london, March 30, 1849. His father, Donald than some of the mights. As no book on Macfarren’s 
iano Solo, McNaught, had the musical temperament and a voice counterpoint existed at that time, I tabulated the rales 
ull Orchestra, f of fine quality and range, and in his younger days was| and examples for my own use, and afterwards asked 
agifted exponent of old Jacobite songs. McNaught,| Macfarren whether I might read a paper on his system 
: Junior, received his education at a private school,} to a certain society and later on publish it. With 
OF MERIT § where he became initiated into the Tonic Sol-fa System, | characteristic kindness he offered to hear me, and read 
and sang as an alto in the choral concerts given by the| my manuscript, and he consented to its publication on 
Tonic Sol-fa Association at the Crystal Palace. Quite| condition that I stated that the system was his, in case 
arly he came under the influence of Miss Elizabeth| when he himself issued a book it might not be thought 
os, Wi Stirling and Mr. Andrew Ashcroft, and the latter that he plagiarised from me. 

>." F contributed the following note to an appreciation of Of his pianoforte professor he says : 

sled W. G. McNaught which appeared in these pages in Thomas Wingham, a musician of great promise, was 
emv's Tutor. § March, 1903: my pianoforte teacher. He had a charming personality 
which endeared him very much to those privileged to 


n. 


PRINCIPLES. y 
ae I remember that McNaught as a boy sang the alto 





ily Technical part of ‘They loathed to drink of the river’ (from enjoy his friendship and confidence. Our intercourse 

7 ‘Israel’) at first sight. He worked in my choir after sadly interfered with the pianoforte lessons. But it was 
ut of Stock | his voice had broken, and I subsequently encouraged well understood that we both preferred to discuss some 
stock at the absorbing topic, rather than that I should play 


cS 


“ED. 


him to take up music professionally. Tothis end I gave 
him such openings as I could for conducting, teaching, 
&c., and he has been good enough to say in public that 
he owed everything to me in the success he attained in 
the early stages of his career. But as anyone can see, 
this is only very partially true. It was his own industry, 
thoroughness, ability, and character, that carried him 
through the not inconsiderable difficulties which met him 
from time to time. 

In those days young McNaught approached music 
as an amateur, though very seriously. On leaving 
school he had entered the coffee trade in the office of 
Mr. Tate, eldest son of the Sir Henry Tate, Bt., who 
founded the Tate Gallery and contributed generously 
to other schemes which aimed at furthering the 
pictorial art. But the attraction of music was greater 
than that of coffee, and he devoted to it all hts spare 
time and energies. With his friend, Alexander 
B. W. Kennedy, afterwards Dr. Kennedy, F.R.S., the 
great electrician, McNaught took up the study of the 
violin, and succeeded sufficiently well without a 
teacher’s aid to run violin classes for the love of the 
thing in the apparently unpromising district of 
Shadwell. As a member of the Ashcroft-Evans choir, 
then flourishing at Stepney, McNaught acquired a 
good knowledge of the standard oratorios, especially 
those of Handel, and also had opportunities for con- 
ducting a band of instruments connected with the 
choir, When he was about nineteen he organized and 








Beethoven’s Sonatas (with impromptu revised texts !) 
which he set me to learn with a fine disregard for my 
technical capacity. My friendship with him dated from 
the time before he embraced Roman Catholicism, and 
while he was organist at Bickley Church and in the 
throes preceding the momentous decision. His early 
death was deeply lamented by all who knew him, and by 
no one more than myself. 

McNaught recalled also his friendship at that time 


with an Academy pupil who has since made a mark in 
the world : 


Among those with whom my work has associated 
me I gladly reckon Mr. Edward German. When | 
abandoned teaching the violin I was fortanate in being 
able to induce so excellent a violinist to take up some 
suburban pupils. This led to his playing first violin in 
a private orchestral band which I conducted for many 
years. I well remember how the otherwise tedious 
journeys home were enlivened by various discussions. 
One topic was whether there was a career for him as a 
composer. In view of what has happened since, I feel 
that I showed a sad lack of foresight in cold-watering 
the idea. Other discussions revealed a vein of awesome 
transcendentalism in his beliefs and experiences that 
may some day find vent in his music, now so far from 
being morbid or introspective. 


Other fellow-students at the Academy included 


Eaton Faning, Louis Napoleon Parker, the dramatist, 
W. Frye Parker, and Frederick Corder. 
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McNaught played among the violins in the Academy 
orchestra, then conducted by John Hullah, who, by 
the way, observing his predilection for popular musical 
instruction, wanted him to take up his (Hullah’s) 
system and teach the fixed Doh! At a terminal 
examination before a Board of Professors he had 
to play a violin study entirely in the second position. 
‘It is rather difficult to play in tune in that position,’ 
calmly remarked Sterndale Bennett, an opinion 
entirely shared by the nervous subject of the remark. 
His 2 at the Academy convinced him of 
one thing—that he was not destined to become a 
composer. He says: 

Would that going to academies and colleges had the 
same effect on the many students who /Ainé they possess 
creative gifts. 


(In 1878 he was elected an Associate, and in 1895 a 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music.) 

To his Academy period (1872-76) belong some 
important events in his career. Early in 1873 he 
formed a large choir at Stepney, which was practically 
a continuation of the Ashcroft-Evans choir. In July 
of that year he led this choir victoriously at the 
National Music meetings held at the Crystal Palace, 
the judges being Barnby, Benedict, and Henry Leslie, 
and the prize being £100. In the same year (1873) 
McNaught became Precentor of Stepney Meeting 
House, an office he held for ten years. In 1874 he 
became officially connected with the Bow and Bromley 
Institute, and for sixteen years he did splendid work 
there. The performances reached a high standard, 
and under his auspices many important compositions 
were made known to East-End audiences. He 
resigned the conductorship of this Institution in 
December, 1900, when a presentation was made to 
him by his numerous pupils and friends. An outcome 
of the Bow and Bromley period was his marriage on 
July 31, 1878, to the accompanist of the Society, 
Miss Clara Weybret Waller, a former Academy 
student and an excellent pianoforte-player. 

Now .that Dr. McNaught is no longer with us it is 
interesting to place on permanent record some of the 
useful and practical bits of advice that his varied and 
essentially commonsense experiences led him to offer 
young musicians who might find themselves in 
difficulties similar to those which he had himself 
encountered. He contributed an article to the 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter of January, 1879, entitled 
‘How to make a Connection: By a Professional 
Teacher.’ In it he said: 

A young man should welcome any opening that gives 
scope for practice, and he need not be fastidious over 
remuneration. Before I ventured to make up my mind 
to make a profession of teaching, I taught a number of 
small classes in an amateur fashion, and meantime worked 
hard as a student. Then I started by letting some of 
my circle know I was willing to teach. After waiting a 
little time I was offered an engagement in a public 
elementary school in a suburban district. I found the 
work would consume six hours, and that after deducting 
expenses I should we/ less than five shillings. However, 

I did not hesitate, but threw my whole strength and 

knowledge into the work, with the result that I was 

soon able to suggest a demonstration. The school- 
master heartily co-operated, and having influence in the 
district, he was successful in gathering a large number 
of residents. The demonstration had an excellent effect, 
and at the close of the meeting I was offered another 
engagement in a private school for ladies. 

He went on to relate one of his experiences of 

teaching class-singing in schools : 

Several years ago I taught in a young gentlemen’s 
preparatory school. There were only eight pupils, and 
one and all were determined to thoroughly enjoy my 


they made of the hand-signs! 


works on musical education. 


educator: ‘I was deeply 


considered printed essays. 


orchestral concerts. It 





society. These young gentlemen had not long leit the 


Dr. 


was 


comparative restraint of the nursery, and evidently 
regarded school as a happy hunting ground. I was 
simply defied, and could get scarcely a note from any 
of them. One boy had a remarkable faculty of making 
the most absurd puns, and another by dint of daily 
practice was able to entertain me with the most horrible 
and ludicrous contortions in face and body, very much 
appreciated by his sympathetic companions. 
How those boys roared at ‘taa-tai,’? and became 
apoplectic at ‘tafatefe’! And the disrespectful use 
Once I weakly asked 
their opinions of mental effects, and had no reason to 
complain of diffidence or reticence, but it was lo 
before I ventured to ask them again. si 
closed the lesson with a severe moral lecture, and on 
one occasion when I thought I had made a profound 
impression, in the dead silence that followed a boy 
said with great solemnity, ‘ Zet us pray.’ 
The sequel was unexpected. He said: 
Regularly I came away faint with disappointment, 

with self-respect damaged and a consciousness that if I 

did not find out some way of reaching these lads I 

should have to confess want of capaci'y for the very 

work I wanted todo. So I persevered, and after trying 
many plans, the most successful of which was singing 
little songs to them, I induced one or two to care for the 
lesson. Just then the class was broken up by with- 
drawals, and I heard no more of it for some time. But 
last year I was invited to teach in a first-class private 
school nearly thirty miles distant from the former school. 
Arrived at the station on my first visit, I was astonished 
to find two of my unruly boys sent tc welcome me and 
show me the way. These boys had carried their liking 
for singing to their new school, and had prevailed upon 
the management to form a class. 
this school, a gentleman of refinement and broad culture, 
quickly saw the merit of our educational plans, and took 
the greatest interest in the class and insured its success. 

I was soon asked to teach in another school of the same 

type in the near neighbourhood, and here again was 

compelled to decline to extend my connection. 

We have already noted young McNaught’s early 
initiation into the secrets of Tonic Sol-fa. 
boy when the first enthusiasm for its principles was still 
warm, and he came into close touch with John 
Curwen, senior, by acting as his amanuensis at the 
time when Curwen was writing some ot his foundational 
McNaught has 
placed on record his opinion on Curwen as af 
impressed 
penetration into the core of things, and his sane and 
luminous literary expression of his ideas. 
or critising an explanation he would say: “It must be 
made quite clear to the ill-educated and unaided 
student in the village.”’ Here was one of the reasons 
for the early success of Tonic Sol-fa. 
self-education, and its books assisted towards that end. 
In Curwen’s ‘Standard Course’ provision is indeed 
made for the ‘ unaided student in the village,’ in clear, 
non-technical language, although it is also valuable 
to the trained teacher. Curwen knew the difficulties 
as no fully trained professional musician could possibly 
know them, and provided for their vanquishment with 
triumphant success. McNaught, 
educator, profited no doubt by his association with 
Curwen. In addition he was an omnivorous reader of 
solid philosophical works by Herbert Spencer, Darwin, 
and others, thereby enhancing his own innate love for 
keen analysis and orderly arrangement of thought, 
word, and paragraph. These features were prominent 
in his lectures to students as well as in his more 
And while closely 
absorbed in this part of his work, he wisely kept his 
musical faculty fertilised and refertilised by regular 
and frequent visits to the best concerts, such as the 
old St. James’s ‘Pops’ and the Crystal Palace 
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gilook which made his work for students possess 
; very special value. For some years he was 
Professor of Music at the Homerton Training College 
(sow removed to Cambridge), and his artistic influence 
there is remembered by many teachers who are still 
jn active service. Later, when he became Assistant- 

ctor under the Board of Education, his practical 

with classes, in both schools and colleges, made 
him an efficient but withal considerate and sympathetic 


examiner. 

It would be impossible to state the number of children 
and teachers that passed through his hands in the many 
schools and institutions at which he taught class-singing 
and the art of teaching. His experience in this respect 
was unique. For instance, quite 20,000 of the school 
teachers in this country were individually examined by 
him in his capacity as Assistant-Inspector of Music in 
Training Colleges. Moreover, he read very widely on 
the subject, and in 1880 he made a tour of schools in 
Holland and Belgium in order to see what was being 
done in those countries. The result of his observations 
appeared in a pamphlet of great interest and value. 


The article in the Musical Times of March, 1903, 
fom which this quotation is made, also said of 
McNaught’s school work : 


He is a born teacher of children. Let us endeavour 
to record some impressions received on a recent occasion 
from personal observation at two of his school classes, 
both in Baker Street. The first is a flourishing school 
for boys, of which Mr. E. T. Bull is the headmaster. 
Class I. consists of lively young gentlemen whose 
bodies have an extraordinary capacity for wriggling. 
Dr. McNaught, however, soon gained their attention and 
affection with his happy combination of the suaviter 
in modo and the fortiter in re. He sorts the boys into 
divisions, A, B, C, &c., according to tune and time 
ability. Promotion from A to B, and B toC, &c., is the 
result of attainment, and is keenly sought after. His 
method of pitching upon individual boys while the others 
listen for any mistakes is very fruitful in the matter of 
attention. The singing of a scale omitting a certain 
note, or the repetition of a certain note, stimulates 
powers of observation, and it is quite astonishirg how 
quickly he transforms the lame ducks, as he calls them, 
by his methods. Class II. is formed of older boys, who 
in due time will be moving on to Eton, Winchester, and 
other great public schools. The tone produced by 
these thirty to forty boys is excellent. It is beauti- 
fully demonstrated in some three-part voluntaries 
extemporised by Dr. McNaught on the Modulator, in 
which he himself sings the bass part ; syncopations or 
chromatic notes introduced in his part do not disturb the 
boys, who sing on with evident delight and keen apprecia- 
tion of the music. Mr. Bull, the headmaster above 
referred to, in the course of a conversation upon the 
influence of music-teaching on the general education of 
the boys, says: ‘The singing lesson as given by 
Dr. McNaught is a real intellectual training—closeness 
of attention and alertness of mind are two of the most 
obvious results. It is scarcely possible for a lesson in any 
other subject to be given with such skill as to be a better 
mental discipline.’ 

The other school, of which Miss Franks is the 
Principal, is of the Kindergarten species. Here a class 
of little people, ranging in age from seven to ten, cluster 
round Dr. McNaught in fearless friendship. One of his 
methods is to get each child to sing a ‘ scale scrap’ of 
three notes, he giving the Doh. A girl will be sent out 
of the room in order to sing a note in a certain pro- 
gression or the last phrase of a song in the distance, not 
asa punishment, but as « privileged echoist. A specially 
interesting feature is a tune-making incident. Four of 
the little girls stand round Dr. McNaught, who sings a 
phrase of two bars. Girl No. 1 adds two more bars, and 
this antiphonal extemporization goes on till quite a pretty 
tune of sixteen bars is evolved. The teachers hearing 
these lessons are highly privileged. 





Testimony to his success with adults, equally as 
with children, was borne by Mr. James Gallie, of 
Glasgow : 

It is now close upon twenty years since, as a student 
at the Summer course for teachers at the Tonic Sol-fa 
College, I first made the personal acquaintance of Dr. 
[then Mr.] McNaught. He was one of the four 
professors who in turn conducted the Art of Teaching 
class for one week. This class met daily from 9 till 
It a.m., and the work consisted of specimen lessons 
given by the professor, criticism lessons given by the 
students, and outlines of lessons as a Saily written 

exercise. Dr. McNaught’s week was always looked 
forward to by the students with the keenest pleasure. 

In it there was not a dull moment, not an instant 

wasted ; in fact, before we sometimes realised that 

he had entered the class-room, he had taken up a 

subject left over from the previous morning, or started 

something new in a way that at once claimed our 
attention. Believing that example is better than 
precept, he taught a great deal himself, and, to young 
teachers, the advantage of seeing at work a born teacher 
whose powers had been strengthened by study and 
practice was incalculable. In all my experience I have 
never met a teacher who could better sustain the interest 
of his pupils by the force of his teaching, readiness 
of illustration, and complete good humour. Dr. 

McNaught’s criticisms of the lessons taught by the 

students, while perfectly candid and thorough, were 

never calculated to dishearten but rather to stimulate 
to fresh effort, and praise from him was praise indeed. 

McNaught’s own school experience led him to 
realise the need for special recognition of the 
qualifications necessary for a teacher of class-singing 
in the ordinary schools, especially for a teacher who 
was not exclusively a musician, and as the outcome 
of his advice the Tonic Sol-fa College began granting 
School Teachers’ Music Certificates. As a text-book 
in preparation for this examination, the ‘School 
Music Teacher’ was produced by McNaught in 
collaboration with Mr. John Evans, formerly Super- 
intendent of Singing to the London School Board. 
This book was published by Messrs. Curwen in 1888, 
and has had a large circulation. Novello’s School 
Music Review was founded in 1892 under 
McNaught’s editorship, and concurrently Novello’s 
series of School Songs, most carefully chosen, 
excellently graded, and edited with great insight 
by McNaught, began to appear regularly. Every 
type of song, whether Folk-song, National song, 
or Art song, either in unison or in parts, has found 
a place in the series, and it has been one of the 
most powerful factors in the elevation of taste in 
school music. Since the death of F. G. Edwards, 
McNaught added to his responsibilities in the 
School Music Review by undertaking in addition the 
editorship of the Musical Times. 

Brief reference has already been made _ to 
McNaught’s connection with the Board of Education. 
It was in 1883 that the late Sir John Stainer secured 
him the appointment of Assistant-Inspector of Music 
under the Board, and he continued in this post, working 
hard and with conspicuous ability, until the death of 
Sir John Stainer in 1901. He spoke with warmth of 
his obligations to Stainer, and of the influence on his 
career of his close intimacy with that remarkable 
personality. He says: 

I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Stainer for all that 
he did to encourage and help me professionally. That 
he trusted me with so much responsibility in work con- 
nected with the Department was a great incentive to me 
to deserve such confidence. 

Dr. McNaught did no official school-teaching for 
many years, but he never lost his love for it or neglected 
an opportunity for doing a little unofficially. Visits 
to several London schools quite recently showed that 
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he had not lost any of his old cunning in dealing with 
the tiniest specimens of humanity. He was always 
ready also to debate problems of school music with 
the utmost keenness. With regard to vocal training, 
his admiration seemed to swing between the tone and 
spirit. At times he would commend sheer beauty of 
sound ; at other times he would delight in a spirited 
interpretation in which tone was to some extent 
ignored. In the matter of sight-singing, also, while 
very keen on efficiency, he was ready to admit that 
much good and enjoyable music could be produced 
without much skill in sight-singing, because the aim 
of securing refinement of notes and words soon 
abolished all idea of a rendering at first sight. 
‘ Besides,’ he once remarked, ‘ music is an educational 
force in itself, whether you acquire through the eye 
or through the ear the power to sing a piece.’ His 
paper on ‘The Psychology of Sight-Singing,’ read 
before the Musical Association on December 12, 
1899, deserves re-publication in a more accessible 
form, but it can be referred to in the ‘ Proceedings’ 
of the Association, Twenty-sixth Session, 1899-1900 
In this paper he discussed with insight the various 
processes involved in singing at sight: (1.) The 
observation of what is heard at any given moment ; 
(2.) The recollection of what has been just previously 
heard ; and (3.) The comparison of what we hear now 
with what we have recently heard. He balanced the 
relative values of a singer's recognition of absolute 
pitch, of intervals or of scale-relationships, and decided 
strongly in favour of the last, for all ordinary persons. 
Some people with keen ears and a perfect knowledge 
of the pianoforte keyboard could work by absolute pitch 
or by intervals, or by a combination of both, but fox 
the ordinary choralist there was nothing like the scale 

relationship method, coupled with such aid as one could 
compass from the other methods when a momentary 
uncertainty of key caused trouble. McNaught 
emphasised the difficulty of teaching effectively Choral 
Societies or large classes to sing at sight ; the faculty 
of imitating sounds as soon as heard was so keen that 
the presence of a few leading voices or of a pianoforte 
would lead a great majority of the singers to ignore 
what they saw and trust to what they heard. This, of 
course, accounted for the unanimity with which mis 

takes were often made, and it took a clever teacher 
to devise means to discourage this kind of so-called 
sight-singing. 

With regard to the sol-faing of the Minor Mode, 
McNaught remained a staunch adherent of /a/ as 
the Tonic. Only a few months ago he said he 
considered the practical advantages far outweighed 
any disadvantages, and he for one was not prepared 
to jettison the whole system which had in the main 
worked admirably. All the great composers had 
noted their music according to the /a# method except 
in the comparatively rare cases of transient modulation 
to the Tonic Minor, and the still rarer cases such as 
the one chorus in Bennett’s ‘The Woman of Samaria,’ 
where the composer was apparently experimenting, 
or perhaps thought he was simplifying the notation 
by writing three flats for the key of E flat minor, and 
adding the extras when required. 


Amongst other contributions to musical literature 
may be mentioned at this point another paper read 
before the Musical Association, ‘The History and 
Uses of the Sol-fa Syllables’ (January 10, 1893) ; 
‘Music and Singing: their p!ace in Education,’ read 
at a meeting of the Friends’ Guild of Teachers in 
1902; articles on ‘Music’ in Cassell’s ‘ Popular 
Educator’; a series of twelve articles on ‘ Music in 
the Sunday School,’ contributed to the Suaday School 
Chronicle during 1902 ; ‘ Hints on Choir Training for 
Conductors and Choralists’ (Novello); and the 





ee 
chapter on ‘Vocal Music’ in Mr. P. A. Barnetts 
* Manual of Teaching and Organization in Secondary 
Schools.’ 

Notwithstanding all McNaught’s work for the 
education of children, he will probably be beg 
remembered as the British adjudicator Jar excelleng 
at Competitive Musical Festivals. A very large 
number of musicians have acted in that capacity since 
these festivals became common about thirty years 
ago, and the list has included such distinguished 
names as Stainer, Bridge, Mackenzie, Cowen, 
Randegger, Turpin, with a host of the younger 
generation, but above them all towers the commanding 
figure of William Gray McNaught. He had the 
technique of adjudication at his fingers’ ends, he was 
able to go through a long day’s work without apparent 
fatigue, and he was a fluent and incisive speaker when 
delivering judgment. When Miss A. M. Wakefield 
established, or at least made popular, these festivals in 
1885 and onwards, somewhat on the lines of the Welsh 
Eisteddfodau, even her enthusiasm and forward vision 
can hardly have conjured up a mental picture of their 
far-flung influence at the present day. McNaught's 
own opinion may be quoted : 

The musical festivals of the educational and com- 
petitive type which are now spreading all over the 
country are a healthy, important, and pregnant factor in 
popular musical progress. They provide teachers, 
conductors, choralists, and others interested with object- 
lessons and ideals of execution not otherwise readily 
obtainable. They are a great school of music for the 
people, and especially forchoral conductors and choralists. 
What an inspiration to a village or a country-town is the 
feeling that they are preparing to face many other choirs 
and the judgement of an expert, and that instead of 
being an obscure and isolated item they are to be 
welcomed as contributors to an important social and 
musical function! It is not only that the inefficient learn 
through criticism and listening, but that the highly skilful 
trainer of the first-rate choir finds an exceptionally 
responsive and appreciative audience ‘before which to 
exhibit with legitimate pride the artistic results of 
diligent endeavour. In many places competitions have 
created quite a school of scientific training where no 
idea of such a science previously existed. One of the 
most valuable results of the movement is that hundreds 
of choral societies have been given a motive for the 
practice of beautiful old and new unaccompanied music, 
in which form many gifted composers have embodied 
some of their choicest thoughts. | 
The latest edition of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music 

and Musicians’ contains an appreciation of these 
festivals in a biographical note on Miss Wakefield : 

It has been said that the competition festivals represent 
‘the most vital movement in the musical life of England 
to-day’; and there is little exaggeration in this, for the 
competition festival scheme allows masic to reach all 
classes of the people, and its success in an artistic sense 
is quite undeniable. 

sat the same work finds no space for a biography of 

W. G. McNaught, though the names of many young 
singers and players who have given a few concerts in 
the West End are honoured in its pages. Surely this 
is an omission which calls for remedy. 

His enthusiasm for children and _ for music 
festivals made him a_ voluntary prime-mover 
in the arrangements for taking 500 London boys 
and girls to Paris in 1912, and his great reputation 
led the Paris Committee to give him a cordial 
invitation to join their adjudicators at the high 
table. He remarked at the time, ‘This is an 
historic event, and surely we must return the 
invitation to the Paris children; and perhaps t 
will be Berlin next.’ We were so blind to the 
portents even in 1912! When the War begat, 
Dr. McNaught was one of the first to support 4 
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gggestion that some special provision was needed 
singing in training camps, and the outcome was 
little ‘ Pocket Sing-Song Book’ (Novello), containing 
;large number of national, folk, and popular songs. 
When the list was nearly complete, he said, ‘ Don’t 
gu think they would like a few hymns?’ And a 
gort selection of old favourites was added. When 


gees came under discussion he referred to the | 


gormous power of early association, and remarked 
gout ‘Sun of my Soul,’ that there are several 
autiful modern settings for this hymn, but in a tight 
gmer it would always be the bairns’ tune that would 





In his book entitled ‘A bird’s-eye view of Czech 
Music’ (Strucny prehled dejin ceske hudby), 
Dr. Jaromir Bovecky has done great service in tracing 
the influence of the Bohemians on music in general. 
Doubtless there remains still more to be done, for we 
are not yet quite free from the traditional belief that 
all that glitters in music is necessarily German. 

It may be at once conceded that Bohemia’s 
contribution to the music of the 18th, and early 
19th, centuries does not take the form of a 
series of monumental works. During that period, not 


'one of the exiled composers was strong enough to 
|write music in which the cut of the melodies, the 
jelasticity of the rhythms, the whole idiom and 
jinspiration should proclaim its national origin. 
| Compromise is the only path open to an oppressed 
race, and the language of music, as well as the spoken 
|word, is generally constrained to follow it. But 
| contained in the modest creative works of the Czechs 
| before Smetana’s time is much melody of a freshness 
|and simplicity that has helped to leaven the music 
}of other lands. The amount of melodic material 
'borrowed consciously or unconsciously from the 
Slavonic fountain- head by the Viennese and other 
composers can never be exactly computed, but it is 
possible to acknowledge the source generously without 
trying to measure it in a pint pot. 

Europe is also indebted to Bohemia for a never- 
failing supply of music-teachers and _ talented 
executants, although often unaware of their Slavonic 
| origin. While Germany was sending out teachers to 
England, Russia, and other lands, she was accepting 
them from Bohemia; but usually under conditions 
| which led to their changing their names and becoming 
|Germanized. The pedagogic activities of the Czechs 
during the latter part of the 18th century were 
remarkable. If we compare the musical conditions 
of Russia with those of Bohemia at this period, we 
shall find in the first instance great love of music, 
much brilliant amateur talent, and scarcely any native 
teachers ; while among the Czechs there was an equal 
devotion to the art, much trained talent, and a 
| phenomenal teaching capacity. 
| It is not my intention to give in this article a long 
list of Czech names, with such biographical details 
as may be found in most musical encyclopedias, but 
merely to mention a few teachers and instrumentalists 
in order to strengthen the claims I have put forward 
jon behalf of Bohemia’s right to be regarded as a 


ome back to him, and he hummed very softly : 


He continued humming in reminiscent manner the 
wxt two lines, and then concluded with full voice 


THE CZECHO-SLOVAK 
RACES. 

By RosA NEWMARCH. 
(Continued from Novender number, page 497.) 
IV. 

Once again we must glance back to that fatal year, 
20, when the battle of the White Mountain sealed 
the doom of Bohemian independence for three 
centuries to come. In other countries at that period 
modern music was beginning to emerge from the old 
plyphonic school. But just when Monteverde had 
sown in his ‘Arianna’ how to express intensity of 
motion in dramatic music by the poignant uses of 
fiscords, and the outlook of the art was bright with 
ww hopes and undreamed of possibilities, Bohemia, 
9 richly endowed with musical intelligence, lost her 
face among the nations and was reduced to the 
satus of a German province. 

Ferdinand [[., a conscientious bigot, proceeded from 
tigious persecution to the systematic stifling of all 
dvil liberty and intellectual aspiration. Towns were 
teprived of their charters, law courts of their powers 
# jurisdiction, universities and schools of their I 
tational character. | power in the evolution of modern music. 

The Hapsburgs were henceforth to rule Bohemia} The close of the 17th century saw the birth, at 
fom Vienna ; the German language everywhere | Nymburk, in Bohemia, of Bohuslav Cernohovsky 
placed the Slavonic idiom, and the Jesuits became | (Czernohovsky), whose church music was extolled by 
the capable, but unsympathetic, teachers of the | all his contemporaries. Of Cernohovsky’s creative gift 
piritual decendants of Hus. Prague was left to fall | it is now difficult to judge, for nearly all his manuscript 
mo decay. With steadily decreasing opposition works were destroyed in a fire which took place at the 
Germans filled the highest positions in the land. A} Minorite Convent at Prague in 1753. The musician, 
proportion — overlarge — of the old Bohemian] who was a monk of this order, migrated early in life to 
mistocracy Germanized themselves and followed the | Italy, where he became choirmaster at the Santo at 
Court to Vienna. In many cases they took their} Padua, and afterwards organist at Assisi. He was 
Mivate musicians with them, while the patriotic spirits | considered one of the foremost contrapuntists of his 
ad staunch resisters languished and starved, dropped | day. At Assisi, Tartini went to him for instruction. 
mo oblivion, or reluctantly passed out of their country | In middle life he made his way back to Prague and 
seek a livelihood elsewhere. Then followed a time!was appointed musical director at the famous 


then the history of Bohemian art and literature became |‘Tyn Church, and afterwards organist of St. Jacob’s 
in that city. At this time Gluck, who was eighteen 


tdeed the history of the Muses in exile ; when it would 

lave been as vain to look to Prague for a Comenius | years of age, came to Prague to study under the great 
® a Smetana, as to Jerusalem for a Spinoza or a| master ; in order to enjoy this privilege he underwent 
Mendelssohn, so pathetically complete was the banish- | many privations, earning a precarious living by singing 
ment of the Bohemian spirit. in choirs and playing the violin at rustic festivals. 
Cernohovsky died in 1742. 


The search now begins for Czech talent scattered 
troughout Europe under names that, chameleon-like,| The Bendas furnish an example of a whole family 
absorbed into the ranks of German musicians. The 


Wok the etymological colour of the land in which : 
|father, George Benda (1709-86), who combined the 
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he exile chanced to have his abode. 
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occupations of weaver and local musician, had four 
sons who all did well in the musical profession, and, 
in two instances, passed on their talent to their 
children. Frantisek Benda, the eldest, founded a 
school of violin-playing, and succeeded Graun as 
concertmeister to Frederick the Great, ending his days 
at Potsdam. The second and fourth sons were 
excellent violinists ; but the third, George (1722-95), 
was something more. Sent by the Duke of Gotha to 
study in Italy, he turned his attention to composition, 
and in his duodrama ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ he is 
universally credited with the invention of melodrama. 
The success of his works in this form reached as far 
as Paris and Hamburg, where something like a 
popular and national opera had long been in existence. 
Wenzel Pichl (1741-1805), born near Tabor, accom- 
panied the Archduke Ferdinand to Milan as Court 
composer. He must have taken his duties seriously, 
for he wrote nearly seven hundred works—symphonies, 
concertos, masses, and operas poured from his pen 
with a fatal facility. Nevertheless, as he received 
pressing invitations to become director of the Imperial 
Court Chapel at St. Petersburg—probably in succession 
to Paesiello or Galuppi—we may assume that he was 
a composer of considerable repute. 

While many Bohemian musicians were swallowed 
up by Germany, a few made their mark in other 
lands, notably Josef Myslivecek (1737-81), who 
took up his abode in Italy. Here his operas enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity. Naples was the scene of 
his most brilliant triumphs, and the people would 
hardly suffer him to visit any other centres. The 
fascinating and captivating Catterina Gabrielli 
preferred his songs to those of any of his contem- 
poraries, and Mozart recommends Myslivecek’s sonatas 
to the attention of his sister. It is interesting to know 
that his oratorio ‘Abraham and Isaac’ passed for a long 
time as the work of Haydn; but whether it contains 
any of the marked Slavicisms which abound in the 
music of the Croatian I am unable to say. The 
name of Myslivecek did not trip lightly from the 
tongues of the Italians, who adopted the alternatives 
of Venatorini or ‘ Il divino Boémo.’ 

Charles Czerny (1791-1857), though born at Vienna, 
was of Czech blood. As a composer he showed that 
combination of loquacity and industry peculiar to 
many of his compatriots at that date. Among 
his thousand works nothing is remembered but 
his Practical Pianoforte School, yet undoubtedly he 
exercised great influence upon the technique of piano- 
forte playing. 

Even greater in this respect were the services of 
Jean Dussek (1761-1812), who hailed from Caslav in 
Bohemia, the Slavonic form of his name being 
Jan Ladislav Dushek or Dushik. For a time 
Dussek studied with Philipp Emanuel Bach at 
Hamburg. A renowned virtuoso on the organ, the 
pianoforte, and the then fashionable harmonica, he 
settled in Paris until the rising tide of revolution made 
it expedient for the favourite of Marie Antoinette to 
withdraw to England. He remained with us twelve 
years, greatly honoured as a pianist and teacher. 
Having failed in the music business, which he 
unwisely added to his artistic occupations, Dussek 
left England deeply in debt and returned to Bohemia. 
Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia then adopted the 
musician, rather as a friend than a servitor. The 
Prince’s death at the Battle of Saalfeld in 1806 
called forth from Dussek one of the most sincere 
tributes ever offered from protégé to protector—his 
‘Harmonic Elegy.’ This work, together with ‘The 
Invocation,’ ‘The Farewell,’ and some of the slow 
movements from his sonatas—all for pianoforte— 
are practically the only works which have survived 








—— 
the changes of style and pianistic methods he co 
have succeeded each other since Dussek’s day. ‘The * 
Vaclav Jan TomaSek (1775-1850), a composer ¢ 1826. 
chamber and symphonic music, once the autocrat a] The 
musical life in Prague, says of Dussek’s playing : $chool 


‘His fingers were hke a company of ten }may nc 
singers, endowed with equal executive powers, jw the 
and able to produce with the utmost perfection whose 
whatever their director could require.’ the T 


The same authority tells us that Dussek introduced bry 
the innovation of placing his pianoforte sideways op Stic 
the platform, a custom which other virtuosi were quick _. 
to follow, ‘though they may have no very interesting oli 
profile to exhibit.’ a 
Jan Ladislav Dussek must not be confounded with abit 
his namesake Franz Dushek (Dussek), a native ¢ Bedric 
Chotiebor, who lived between 1736-99, and was note charac 
in Prague asa p‘oneer of poetic feeling and an excellenif,- hlat 
interpreter of Bach. This Dushek was an intimate 8 
friend of Mozart from his Salzburg days. wh it 
bridge, 


























While most of the gifted musicians of the 18th 
century were enticed abroad by the prospects of a 
better livelihood, leaving in Prague only the teacher 
of secondary ability, a few remained in their ow 
country from motives of patriotism. In a previous 
article 1 have mentioned Victorin Brixi, of Podébrady, 
Of Franz Brixi (1732-71), the late Prof. Sacchetti, of 2 
St. Petersburg, says in his ‘ History of Music’: Fg 


‘His sacred works, especially his Masses, are 
distinguished for their admirable declamation, 
attaining here and there to rel dramatic pathos. 
‘ Each part in his polyphonic compositions 
has its own individual interest, and his modula- 
tions are simple, natural, and, at the same time, 
original.’ 

Another musician who exercised some influence 
on the art in general was Anton Josef Reich 
(1770-1836), a native of Prague, who was a good 
all-round musician at eighteen, and played second 
flute in the private band of Maximilian of Austria 
While living in Vienna he frequented an interesting 
circle which included Beethoven and Haydn. In 
1808 he settled in Paris, and had the satisfaction d 
seeing three of his operas staged there: ‘ Cagliostro 
(1810), * Natalie’ (1816), and ‘ Sapho’ (1822). In 1818 
Reicha succeeded Méhul as Professor of Counterpoint 
at the Conservatoire. His theories, much discussed: 
century ago, need not concern ushere. He composed 
a good deal of chamber music for unusual combins 
tions of wind and strings ; the capacities of the former 
were well understood by him, and in encouraging the 
study of wind instruments he followed a nation 
tradition, for Bohemia has been particularly rich @ 
wind virtuosi ; the oboists FlaSka, Fiala, and the two 
Cervenkas ; the flautist Sedlacek ; Venceslas Batka 
Cejka, and later, Kopra$, bassoonists ; Fridlovsky, 
the clarinetist ; Palsa, Mokowetky, and Janatka 
horn players—all these have helped to raise the 
standard of orchestral-playing at home and abroad. 

The national renaissance in Russia, which followed 
Napoleon’s disastrous retreat in 1812, brought forward 
a group of transitional composers all trying timidly © 
graft folk-melody upon traditional forms. The essays 
of Verstovsky, the Titovs, and Alabiev, were the steps 
by which Glinka mounted to his throne. In Bohemia 
two composers of this type preceded Smetana: 
Pavel Kiikovsky (1820-85), whose knowledge of the 
folk-music went deep, wrote some excellent chord 
music: ‘The Drowned Maiden’ (‘ Utonala’) and 
‘The Love Gift’ (‘Dar za lasku’), &c.; 
Frantisek Skroup (1801-62) (whose portrait appeared 
in the September number of the A/usical Tims 
together with his national hymn, ‘ Kde domov mvj} 
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sthods thalije composer of the first opera in the vernacular, 
s day. ‘The Tinker’ (‘ Dratenik’), produced at Prague in 
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aying : School, the musician whose services to the Czechs 
y of ten |maynot unfittingly be compared with those of Glinka 
> powers, ft the Russians, was Bedrich Smetana (1824-84), 
erfection |whose epic opera ‘Dalibor’ was first performed at 
Temporary Theatre, Prague, in May, 1868, 
7 thirty-two years after Glinka’s ‘A Life for the 
- introduced any, e . ' : 
ideways oaf 2". had come like a revelation of their native 
Ugtistic power to the Russian people. Smetana, 
were quich at LitomySl, in Moravia, was taught the 


interesting! ‘olin by the local schoolmaster, and took part in 
a quartet at five years old. His father, a brewer, 
ighabited various districts in Bohemia during 


Bedrich’s youth, so that the lad knew and loved the 


unded with 
a native g 





peer characteristic scenery of the whole country—the wild 
- inckanall highlands of the south-east, the plain of Pilzen ; the 
wide, melancholy vistas of the north-east ; and Prague, 
f the 18h with its towers and gilded vanes, its historic, vena 
spects of 4 bridge, spanning the wide, tawny river Vitava, calle 
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iscussedi} { 
composed 
combina BEDRICH SMETANA. 
he former (From a Portrait by Max Svabinsky.) 
aging the 
national by the Germans the Moldau. All these rospects, 
y rich ®/fmiliar to Smetana from his early days, are 
1 the tW} reflected in the music of his maturer years, especially 
as Batka}in the great monument of symphonic music which he 
ridlovskyj bequeathed to his people, the series of symphonic- 
Janatka} poems called ‘Ma Vlast’ (‘My Country’). After one 
raise thtfor two boarding schools, he was sent to finish his 
broad. [education at Prague. A shy and somewhat rustic 
followed} youth, he was looked down upon by his fellow 
t forwart} students, the majority of whom were the sons of the 
imidly #} well-to-do German bourgeoisie. His entire education 
1e €3says} Was conducted in German, so that we find this patriot 
the steps} apologising in his letters written a quarter of a century 
Bohemia} later for the mistakes he made in writing the Czech 
ymetana:} language. 
e of tht} Smetana had some difficulty in persuading his 
at choral father to let him adopt music as a profession. The 
1a’) and} brewer had fallen from affluence to poverty, and all he 
C. 5 could do was to consent reluctantly to the project, and 
appeared lave Bedrich with twenty florins in his pocket to get 
/ Tim} as best he might. His idea was to become a 
>v muj’}} Pianist, but after some lessons generously given to 
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him on credit by the old, blind, but by no means 
incompetent teacher, Josef Proksch, of Prague, he 
began to realise his capacity for a wider musical 
career than that of virtuoso. By way of earning his 
living he entered the family of Count Leopold Thun 
as resident music-master. The slight and immature 
works of this period, which include eight short pieces 
for pianoforte, written for Catharine Kollar, whom he 
married in 1849, show traces of the feeling for Nature 
and the attraction of his country’s romantic past which 
characterise his later compositions. In 1850 Smetana 
was appointed concertmeister to the aged Emperor 
Ferdinand I., who had recently abdicated. It is hard 
to imagine the lyric poet of Bohemia’s beauties, joys, 
and sorrows, as Court musician to a Hapsburg. The 
connection did not last very long. He composed 
a work for the marriage of the new Emperor, 
Francis Joseph I., based on the Austrian National 
hymn written by the Croatian musician Haydn. 
Smetana’s ardent patriotism burned through the 
flimsy veil of obsequious language in which the 
dedication was couched. The work was set aside 
by some Court official, and this was the beginning of 
a long series of rebuffs suffered for Bohetnia’s sake. 
One of the consolations of his life at this time was the 
generous appreciation and help accorded him by Liszt. 
But although he managed to earn a living in Prague, 
Smetana could make no headway against the tides of 
oppression and prejudice that swept aside all attempts 
to revive the national conscience of the Czechs during 
the ’fifties of last century. In 1856 he accepted the 
post of musical- director in the Swedish town ot 
Goeteburg, in return for a comfortable salary and free 
musical activity. Here he remained five years, and 
did much to raise the standard of taste in his temporary 
home. His early symphonic-poems, ‘ Richard III.,’ 
founded on Shakespeare’s play, ‘ Wallenstein’s Camp,’ 
after Schiller, and ‘Hakon Jarl’ were written in 
Sweden. 

The improvement in the social and _ political 
condition of the Czechs in the early ’sixties, the project, 
long cherished, but only now within sight of realisation, 
to erecta National Theatre in Prague, proved a turning - 
point in Smetana’s life. In Sweden he was honoured 
and at ease, and his music was beginning to win for 
him a cosmopolitan reputation. Did some prescient 
inner voice warn him that in Bohemia bitter disap- 
pointment, eternal conflicts, awaited him? That he 
would too often be the prophet unhonoured in his own 
land? In any case, he felt deeply convinced of 
his mission to endow his people with a series of works 
in which they should recognise the reflection of their 
life and soul. Thus he re-entered the atmosphere of 
Prague, perturbed, but still fusty with lingering intrigue 
and the disloyalty inevitable among a people who had 
lived for centuries between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of political oppression and arrogant patronage. 
Bohemia, like all annexed and embittered countries, 
harboured some servile natures in the ’sixties of last 
century. 

There was, however, a heroic spirit in action, and 
Smetana lived his life to foster it. He became the 
conductor of the newly-founded choral society 
‘Hlahol,’ for which he wrote some fine choruses. 
He advised the postponement of a great National 
Opera House until a worthy monument could be 
erected, and the opening of the temporary or Interim 
Theatre. Here the first of his national operas, ‘ The 
Brandenburgers in Bohemia’ (‘ Branibori v Cechach ’) 
was produced in January, 1866. The story on which 
the work is founded is similar in some respects 
to that of Moussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godounov’; a 
prince in his minority, a ruthless and ambitious 
guardian, Otto, Margrave of Brandenburg, and a host 
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of greedy Teutons swarming into Bohemia to join 
forces with those who had already effected a ‘ peaceful 
penetration.’ The heroic defence of the Slavonic 
element forms the theme of the book. Unfortunately 
there was no Poushkin to inspire the librettist as in 
the case of ‘ Boris Godounov.’ There is some national 
colour in the opera, but the literary material is too 
flimsy to take the dye satisfactorily. 


Smetana’s second opera, ‘The Bartered Bride 
(‘ Prodana nevésta’), composed between 1863-66, and 
produced in 1870, is a sparkling and well-cut gem 
among operas. Its phenomenal success was not 
altogether a blessing for the composer, since it set a 
particular fashion and standard in operatic music, 
and the public were unwilling to hear anything of 
Smetana’s which did not conform toit. The spectacle 
of the public surfeiting on one particular work 
by a composer, and obstinately ignoring all that 
led up to and followed it, is not peculiar to Bohemia. 
Smetana, angry at the neglect of his subsequent 
operas, was inclined to belittle ‘The Bartered Bride,’ 
the music of which had cost him scarcely any effort to 
compose. ‘ Because after “The Brandenburgers” I 
was called a Wagnerian who could write nothing light 
or in the national style, | immediately had recourse to 
Sabina for a libretto and I wrote “The Bartered 
Bride” straight off the reel, in a way that beat 
Offenbach hollow.’ But he certainly thought the 
music worth a good deal of polishing. The little 
folk-drama, with its element of farcical comedy, is as 
perfect in its consistency and deft use of national 
colour as Bizet’s ‘Carmen,’ with which one is drawn 
to compare it in spite of the tragic content of Bizet’s 
work. Both are jewels: ‘Carmen’ a ,lo ving, flame- 
hearted ruby ; ‘The Bartered Bride’ a clear, trans- 
parent emerald. The story of the opera is well-known, 
thanks to the popularity of the vivacious overture. 
The work itself was produced in London by a German 
company in 1895, and again at Covent Garden in 1907. 
On neither occasion did it achieve the success it met 
with in Bohemia and South Germany. It awaits a 
performance by Czech artists who can give us the 
true spirit of the work. Who knew what Russian 
opera was like until the Beecham productions by a 
native company in 1913 and 1914? In America, 
where ‘The Bartered Bride’ was given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, in 1909, and 
also in Chicago, the enthusiasm it awoke was much 
warmer. But in neither country has it led up to the 
least curiosity about Smetana’s other operas, an 
indifference which we hope to see broken up now 
that the Czechs have shown us their value as allies. 


The triumph of ‘ The Bartered Bride’ did not prevent 
Smetana from returning to the epic ideal in his 
second opera, ‘ Dalibor,’ written for the occasion of 
the laying of the foundation stone of the new National 
Theatre (Narodni Divadlo) at Prague, on May 16, 
1868. The actual performance took place in the 
Theatre of the New Town. ‘ Dalibor’ is based upon 
a legend which is symbolic of the nature and destiny 
of the Czechs. The opera takes its title from the 


hero, the Knight Dalibor, who has sacrificed his | 


possessions in order to live nearer to the hearts of 
his suffering people. He invites his serfs to rebel 
against their harsh government, and is imprisoned in 
the Hradcany tower. Dalibor has all the Czech 
passion for music, and is a famous player on the 
housla (a violin, zo¢ the gusslee, or horizontal harp, of 
the Russians). 
into the dungeon, and Dalibor’s music draws the folk 
in crowds to the prison walls. The housla is snatched 
from the knight, but still music sounds from the prison, 
because the spirit of Dalibor’s dearest friend, Zdenek, 
slain by a mutual enemy, comes to him and brings an 


His gaoler smuggles an instrument | 





‘and brings shame on Vendulka. 


echo of the melodies of Paradise. The King orders 
Dalibor to be beheaded. The people, led by Milada 
who loves him, make a vain attempt at rescue 
Dalibor perishes on the scaffold, while Milada dig 
at the foot of the tower. This tragic ending was 
altered, probably by order of the censor, when the 
work was given at Vienna, and Dalibor was permitted 
to escape in time to receive the last embrace of the 
dying woman. ‘ Dalibor’ contains some of Smetana’s 
finest dramatic music; the opening March with its 
ringing fanfares and its sense of an on-coming tragic 
fate ; the music, so deeply national in feeling, which 
accompanies the entrance of Dalibor before the 
tribunal; and the lovely melody by which Zdenek 
consoles the hero in prison, are the favourite pages in 
the work. But its immediate reception was no 
sympathetic. + Oa all sides the composer was assailed 
with hostile comments, and the bitterest criticism 
was that which accused him of copying Wagner, 
Undoubtedly, like the intelligent musician that he 
was, Smetana gained something from hearing 
‘Meistersinger’ at Munich, in 1868; the use of 
leading-motives and the novelty of orchestration made 
a deep impression upon him. But his whole heart was 
set upon endowing his country with operas as Slavonic 
in inspiration as Wagner’s were Teutonic in spirit, and 
he had no concern with Wagnerism, since, as he 
himself says, ‘I have quite enough to do with 
Smetanism and only want my style to be sincere !’ 


Of the remaining operas, ‘Libusa’ (1868-72) was 
written for the opening of the National Theatre, and 
was intended by the composer to be reserved asa 
festival work for days of national importance. Dealing 
with a Czech legend of great antiquity—the story o 
the Virgin Queen and prophetess, Libusa, who takes 
as husband and protector the agricultural worker 
Premysl, and founds the dynasty of the Premyslids— 
the opera is frankly constructed on Wagnerian lines 
a work cast in a large mould and based on a series of 
leading themes. ‘Libusa,’ written for the Czech 
Opera House, is not very likely to be transferred 
elsewhere, but the Overture might with advantage 
find a place in our concert programmes. ‘The Two 
Widows’ (‘ Dve Vdovy’) is a slight but finished little 
comedy-opera in two Acts—a charming musica 
setting of a French libretto transferred to Czech 
surroundings. Smetana describes itas ‘an attempt at 
opera in an elevated drawing room style, the music 
of which is purely Czech and cannot be thought o 
anywhere else than in Bohemia.’ 


By this time the malady, attended by deafness, 
which ended in madness and death had begun to 
torment Smetana. It prevented him from conducting 
the first performance of ‘ Libusa’ as early as 1874 : but, 
like Beethoven, he was able to compose long after 
deafness had cut him off from other musical activities 
After having spent a good deal of his modest incomt 


| in trying to find alleviation at the hands of specialists 


he retired from Prague to Jakbenice, near Mlada 
Boleslav, and lived with his daughter, who was 
married to a forester in the district. In this peaceful 
rural atmosphere he composed three operas. ‘The 
Kiss’ (‘Hubicka’) is a peasant drama of quite a different 
type from ‘The Bartered Bride.’ Lukas, a young 
widower, having lost the wife imposed upon him by 
his parents, returns to his first love, Vendulka. The 
young people are passionately attached, but both art 
strong-willed and hot-tempered. When Lukas trie 
to kiss Vendulka, she refuses him before marriage 
because of an old, ingrained Czech superstition thats 
kiss given before the wedding will cause the first wilt 
to turn in her grave. A painful misunderstanding 
results. Lucas, exasperated, frequents bad compaty 
Afterwards he & 
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fled with remorse, and goes to search for his 
greetheart, who has joined her aunt, the midnight 
amier and agent of a band of smugglers. In the 
wid, romantic setting of the mountains the lovers 
pet again. At the sight of Lukas the girl is deeply 
moved, and, throwing herself into his arms, she offers 
the kiss which has been the cause of the trouble. But 
sow Lukas refuses it until he has asked her pardon in 
the presence of the whole company. After this their 
lis meet at last in a kiss of reunion. The music of 
‘The Kiss’ is as national as anything Smetana ever 
grote, but it is touched with a realism and melancholy 
shich sets the work in complete contrast to the light- 
hearted gaiety of ‘ The Bartered Bride.’ 
‘The Secret’ (‘Tajemstvi’), written between 
1876-78, is another rustic opera; while ‘The Devil’s 
Wall’ (‘ Certova Stena’), completed in 1882, is a comic 
opera based on a legend in which the devil masquerades 
% a pious hermit. In both cases the libretti are 
uworthy of the music, for although the latter begins 
toshow traces of the composer’s failing health, it still 
gntains much that is fascinating, in little bursts and 
patches of inspiration. Smetana was at work upon a 
tinth opera, ‘ Viola,’ when the long-threatened climax 
ame. In March, 1884, a concert was organized in 
Prague to celebrate his sixtieth birthday, but his 
mental state was such that he could not attend in 
person. In April he entered an asylum, and about 
three weeks later death delivered him from suffering. 
It may never be possible to give any of Smetana’s 
tational operas in this country, other than ‘The 
Bartered Bride.’ There are practical difficulties 
in the way, and in spite of the success of certain 
Russian operas in London, we are still a long way 
fom understanding the Slavonic nature ; things which 
are tragic or humorous to the Slavs leave us unmoved. 
But we might reasonably hope to hear more often in 
wr concert rooms some of the symphonic-poems 
which make up the series of works which Smetana 
entitled ‘Ma Vlast’ (‘My Country’). The poems are 
sixgems strung on the thread of national history. The 
frst, ‘ VySehrad’ (1875), depicts the lofty rock, ‘the 
high burgh,’ the seat of the first rulers of Bohemia. 
The poem opens with the harp of the bard Lumir 
proclaiming the glory of the Czech race, and goes 
on to tell of its sorrows and oppressions, and its 
unconquerable faith in its recovery and independence. 
The second, ‘ Vitava,’ + traces the historic river from 
its source in the Sumava mountains, through forests 
and plains, and beneath the frowning walls of 
VySehrad. ‘Sarka’ tells the legend of the beautiful 
Czech Amazon in music that is perhaps too barbaric 
to please the general taste. 

*Bohemia’s Fields and Forests’ is a lovely pastoral. 
‘Tabor’ recalls the Hussite wars, and introduces their 
great hymn-tune, ‘All ye soldiers of the Almighty,’ 
which forms also the thematic corner-stone of 
Dvorak’s ‘ Husitzika’ Overture. Finally, ‘ Blanik’ 
deals with an old myth which says that beneath the 
hill of Blanik, in South Bohemia, slumbers a goodly 
company of warriors until the hour of the country’s 
greatest peril, when they will come to her aid. Truly 
the hour of their awakening has struck, and in many 
strange lands the spirits of the warriors of Blanik are 
holding their compatriots on the field ! 

In 1909 Sir Henry J. Wood gave the entire series of 
Ma Viast’ in the course of the Promenade Concert 
season. Like many Slavonic works, they want to be 
heard frequently before we take themto ourheart. Ofall 
Smetana’s music we like the Overture to ‘The Bartered 
Bride’ and ‘ Vitava’ best ; but this appreciation is the 
result of familiarity, and does not signify that they are 
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the only beautiful things the composer has written. 
When our choral societies resume activity, several 
of Smetana’s choruses might be introduced into their 
repertories with advantage : such as ‘A Czech Song,’ 
*Song of the Sea, and ‘ The Three Cavaliers.’ 

When I started upon this series of articles I predicted 
to the late editor of the /usical Times that before they 
were finished the Czechs would be an independent 
nation and Prague a friendly city whence I could 
draw all I wanted for the completion of my work. 
He smiled at my optimism, and undoubtedly events 
have moved faster than even I, in my heart of hearts, 
expected them to do. All the same, they have not 
progressed so rapidly as to enable me to receive from 
Prague material without which I could not write 
satisfactorily about the younger group of musicians 
who followed in the wake of Smetana and Dvorak: 
Josef Suk, ViteZslav Novak, Kovaryovic, Josef Foerster, 
and Otokar Ostzéil. I must therefore break off for 
the time being the story of Czecho-Slovak music at 
the point at which Smetana recovered for it an 
individual and national character. 


W. G. MCNAUGHT. 
By RosBIN H. LEGGE. 


As the years pass over one’s head when one is 
oneself no longer young, the joys of life naturally 
become fewer and fewer, and by some apparently 
evident process the sorrows increase. It is not 
that one’s capacity for joy is lessened or one’s 
appreciation of sorrow enhanced. It is just a plain 
fact, patent to all who are well past the half-century 
mark. In the last few years the sorrows of life have 
predominated in the case of practically all of us. But 
it is not death in war that has been our only sorrow. 
Recently Death has been busy among those of older 
growth who were in the ways of peace. Within a few 
days it removed Hubert Parry and W. G. McNaught, 
two of the outstanding workers in our little musical 
Cosmos, two of those whom we could least afford to 
lose. But the youngster of to-day can merely read of 
the work of these two heroes: his elders knew each 
of them. To them is the sorrow. I would not lay 
claim to have been on very intimate terms of friend- 
ship with McNaught; we were both far too busily 
occupied to come as much in personal contact with 
each other as I am certain both of us would have 
wished. But there were times long ere the War came 
upon us when we frequently met at provincial and 
Competition Festivals, and where it was my good 
fortune to discover for myself how true were the 
stories of McNaught which I had heard ever since I 
entered the musical.profession. I got to know him at 
first-hand through many a lusty fight—not concerning 
the turn that modern music seemed to be taking ; on 
that point McNaught had a particularly open mind : 
but concerning this point or that in connection with 
the competitions which we had just witnessed and 
heard, he as Lord Chief Justice, so to say, I asa 
humble writer. Readers of the Musical Times will 
possibly recall several outbursts of correspoadence 
that occurred between him and me, and it was always 
a good deal of a joy to see that what I wrote in the 
Daily Telegraph of this or that Festival was deemed 
of sufficient importance by him, the very crystallisa- 
tion of the Competition Festival to warrant comment 
in these pages, of which he held editorial control so ably 
and long. He was as keen that I should tread the right 
path as I was to tread it, and as both of us were 
enthusiastic each after his own fashion, so the fights 
between us were as keenly contested as it was our 





nature that they should be. But there was never a 
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suspicion of acrimony, not even when some unsuspect- 
ing third person, hoping for the support of McNaught, 
would rush in between us with a letter. The genial old 
Doctor carried guns sufficiently powerful to do all that 
he wanted to do with me or my ideas, and he would 
brook no interference from the outside, however 
strongly the outsider may have supported him 
as against me for the moment. 

McNaught was a most lovable personage. He 
was absolutely free from all pettiness of spirit,— 
genial, jovial, when time allowed him to relax a 
little, full of the joy of life, ever helpful to those 
who really sought to tap his knowledge, which was 
great on his own subjects. I cannot see quite how 
he is to be replaced. He was unique in his own 
way. His whole life seems to have been spent in 
trying to do good for others, and his experience was 
vast indeed. True, he brought up, as it were, many 
younger men to assist him as judge in the Competition 
Festivals, who presumably know his system as he knew 
it. But there is more than this requisite for his 
complete successor: there is the geniality of nature, 
the unerring instinct, the fearlessness, which were so 
truly characteristic of the Doctor. And though men 
may be born in possession of these characteristics, it is 
only ripe experience that enables the possessor to use 
them to ultimate advantage. May the earth rest 
lightly on the genial and beloved Doctor! His 
death is a very real sorrow to those who knew him 
and seized the opportunity to learn from him. 


THE PIANOFORTE MUSIC OF THE 
ASSOCIATED BOARD EXAMINATIONS 
FOR 1gI9. 

By ERNEST AUSTIN. 


It is a joy to me to see the beginnings of a musical 
revolution. The test music of the Associated Board 
Examinations is becoming English, and my just 
grievance of years ago is melting away. I recall my 
first summary ofthe Board’s choice of music in 1909,— 
forty-nine items, all of which were foreign. To my 
delight the 1919 syllabus contains twenty-one pieces 
by British composers, fifty-one by others. Here’sa 
bevy of names! Quilter, Balfour Gardiner, Stanford, 
Hurlstone, Walthew, Mackenzie, Dunhill, Swinstead, 
Jephson, Brewer, Farjeon, E. Markham Lee, C. H. 
Lloyd, Sterndale Bennett, J. F. Barnett, Field. The 
inclusion of the music of these native composers 
means, to the students, enjoyment instead of boredom. 
If we take up the twelve books comprising the 
entire music, and play each of the native pieces, we 
are impressed by their varied charm and national 
characteristics. Walthew’s ‘Aubade’ (Intermediate 
Grade) is good healthy music, a lesson in good spirits 
and frankness. Roger Quilters Study in A minor 
(Advanced Grade) reveals the mind of a beautiful 
nature. Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Noel’ (Advanced Grade) 
is both fascinating and clever. The ‘ Scherzo 
Marziale’ by C. V. Stanford is typical of that half- 
serious gaiety which we regard as a British attribute. 
Hurlstone’s ‘Rustic Song’ (Higher Division) has an 
entirely national idiom, and with this can be bracketed 
Farjeon’s ‘ A gay tune.’ 

It is no good comparing the moods of British music 
with those of other races, because we have our own 
characteristic emotions. We are deficient in that 
perpetual fussiness which is such a feature of German 
music. We are deficient in that unaffected grace and 
naiveté which the French possess. We are deficient 
in the vivid rapture of the Italians. But what does 
it matter? We have something else—not one pre- 
dominating feature, but many; and when British 








music gets its head, there will be revealed a galaxy of 
styles, each one sincere and distinct. Let us be spared 
that pessimism in music which is neither polite nor 
helpful ; let us be spared that false gaiety that dies 
before the smile is over. Shakespeare is surely an 
epitome of the English? Does he gush and blab, or 
crowd, or waste? Does heuse a hundred words when 
two will do? If one reflects for a moment, the average 
British boy is typical of Shakespeare. I do not mean of 
Shakespeare’s mentality, but more in his aétitude 
towards things. Frankness, humour, vigour, manly 
pity and tenderness, cheerfulness under rebuff, are 
qualities which have been forged for us by our 
ancestors, and out of these qualities, with their many 
variations, our music will be made. And we shall be 
our own models moreover, well knowing the meaning 
of our spiritual legacies. 


It cannot be said that the native pieces on the 
Board’s lists for 1919 are representative of the best 
work of each of their respective composers, so that it 
would be relatively easy to make a damaging criticism 
in comparing them with some of the foreign works, 
The Board’s method of choosing the pieces does not 
allow for the best to be included. But this year’s 
syllabus is such an advance upon previous records 
that it seems worth mentioning. The presence of 
those British names means more perhaps to composers 
who have not had their works chosen than to those 
who have. The majority of teachers, traders, and 
music publishers are influenced more by what others 
do than by their own efforts, and they will detect the 
significance of all these British names. I do not 
intend to repeat the many points I have hitherto 
offered in previous criticisms of the Associated Board, 
because it will be wearisome both to me and the reader, 
and I feel now that I can well leave the subject 
altogether. The Board will either progress or fall by 
their future plans ; one thing is certain, and that is that 
the public, to whom they appeal, is better educated in 
matters of national importance than it was ten years 
ago. I think a time will come when parents will not 
need to pay guineas away to know whether their 
children play decently or not, for we are steering 
into sane days and sane thinking. And I predict that 
in the next twenty years the composers of our country 
will vindicate themselves. They will reveal in music 
what has not yet been done; and Nature—an inex- 
haustible fount of beauty—will be their text. We have 
had enough introspection, hysterics, melancholy, and 
mock music from the Schools; we want now a little 
fresh air and sincerity. 


Composers will cease, I hope, to wish to portray in 
music all the heroic variations of the mind, except 
perhaps in comedy, and there is every indication that 
they are realising the importance of beginning at the 
right end of the ladder. From a small music-seller 
I recently received a huge parcel of children’s music 
by British composers, all of the most recent publication. 
It was astounding. In mere volume it would represent 
about ten years’ production of all the music publishers 
in pre-War days. Therearea few critics about who are 
for ever riding high, pleading that nothing but the best 
is all that need be done. They forget that once they 
were young, and had no skill with the pen, and they 
forget also that the good and the best have to be lured 
and moulded. A parent who would expect a child of 
ten to converse in, say, the language of ‘ Rasselas’ is 
deficient in sense. To such a man the prattling of an 
‘Alice’ in the wonderland of his home would be 
boredom. He would not detect the beauty and 
boldness of it, and the rich possibilities. He would 
wonder when his child would begin to be sensible—and 
then go out to a Bach organ recital or a Beethoven 
Symphony. And on his return he would read Plato. 
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I take my farewell of the Associated Board, thanking 
them deeply for the lessons they forced me to learn. 
To them I owe the inception of much of my music for 
children. I do not regret the study that it entailed, 
por the postponement of other musical intentions. 
Ten years is a long time to permit twenty-one British 
pieces to appear out of fifty-one. In 1929 we shall 

haps have forty-two as against thirty foreign, in 
1939 sixty-three as against nine. I hope to be alive 
then to enjoy it. 


Occasional Wotes. 


On page 561, we print the monthly 


A GIFT IN statement of the organizers of the 
WHICH ALL MAY Musicians’ Gift to H.M. Forces at 
SHARE. home and abroad. We think it 


well to repeat our remark in the 
November Musical Times as to the importance of 
keeping up the supply of music during the trying 
period of demobilization. The methods by which this 
may be done are so varied that every member of the 
profession, from the highest to the humblest, may 
share. Perhaps few of us are able to organize concerts, 
but we can all help, either by contributing to the 
programme or by doing our duty at the ticket-office. 
ain, most of us have a good deal of spare music 
lying about,—duplicate copies, songs and pieces for 
which we have no further use, and so on. By 
merely sending them to Mr. Herman Darewski, 
25, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.-1, we make sure of 
their reaching some party of soldiers or sailors who 
are badly in need of them. All music thus sent to 
Mr. Darewski is classified, and forwarded to the 
quarter where it will be of the greatest use. No music 
istoo old, too easy, too difficult, too classical, or too 
commonplace. Only one thing is essential, —the 
copies must be complete. Here, surely, is a way in 
which we can all lend a hand, and at the same time 
tidy our music rooms. Not often are we able to give 
so much pleasure at so little cost and trouble. 


A new scheme of interest to lovers of organ music 
is shortly to be launched. Early in the New Year a 
series of recitals in aid of the Fund will be given on 
some of the most famous London organs by well- 
known players, including Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, the 
new organist of Westminster Abbey. The negotiations 
with other players are not yet complete, but we are 
glad to hear that Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, late of 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, Mass., has kindly promised 
to help. Mr. Farnam is an Englishman, now serving 
inthe Canadian Army. His recitals in the United 
States have attracted much attention by their inclusion 
of important and unfamiliar modern works. It is hoped 
that the organ recital scheme may be adopted by 
players throughout the country. 


The musical references in ‘ Joan 
Mr. WELLS’s and Peter’ are few, but interesting. 
New VERB. Weare particularly attracted by Mr. 
Wells’s new verb in the following 
passage : 
Arthur lifted a protesting profile. 
May ?’ he tenored. 


Mr. Wells’s unerring instinct for the right word 
is shown here. ‘He tenored’ seems exactly to 
suit the individual and the circumstances, though 
we should find it difficult to explain the fact. 
Why should it sound so right to speak of 
4a man as tenoring, and so obviously absurd to 


* My dear! who is 





say ‘he bassed’ or ‘he baritoned’? Nor do the 
female voice-names seem suitable for use in this way. 
We can imagine Mr. Stephen Leacock envying Mr. 
Wells his discovery. The American humorist, in one 
of his inimitable literary burlesques (we think 
‘Frenzied Fiction’), does great execution with such 
expressions as ‘he hoarsed’ and ‘she shrilled.’ But 
Mr. Wells’s verb is not burlesque: it is something far 
better, being quietly funny and highly expressive. 
The tenor quality evidently appeals to Mr. Wells. 
Later in the book we read : 

‘I wonder,’ said Arthur, in his lifting tenor. . 

Perhaps the most amusing reference is on page IIo, 
where we read that the formidable old aunt, wishing 
to ingratiate herself with the two children, set about 
it thus : 

Her movements were accompanied by unaccustomed 
gestures of urbanity, done chiefly by throwing out the 
open hand sideways, and she made large, kind, tenor 
noises. 

Our own experience of tenor noises is that the larger 
they are the less they deserve to be called kind. But 
let that pass. Mr. Wells’s use of the word ‘noise’ is 
characteristic. As one of the best of many examples, 
readers will remember how Mr. Kipps, in a moment 
of social discomfort, ‘made polite noises.’ And, 
reverting to verbs coined from sounds, we may 
mention Uncle Ponderevo in ‘Tono Bungay,’ who zizzed 
frequently. Mr. Wells is probably the most exact of 
novelists in such details as these. For instance, has 
the speech of a drunken man ever been reproduced 
with such phonetic fidelity as in ‘ Bealby’? 

Of the remaining musical references in ‘ Joan and 
Peter,’ the most striking are concerned with the- 
dancing of Joan, who certainly chose unusual music 
for interpretation. Among other exploits, she ‘danced’ 
the sorrows of life . . . . to the first part of the Fifth 
Symphony.’ As she had preceded this performance 
by dancing, inter alia, ‘through the whole of the 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” .... that lilting music,... .’ 
she may be credited with considerable powers 0} 
endurance. It should be added that the music: was 
provided by an admirer at the pianola. As Mr. 
Wells’s latest novel is really an exhaustive (and 
exhausting) treatise on education, we are surprised 
to find music playing so small a part in it. Indeed, 
the book seems to imply that art inany form is among 
the things not generally necessary to national 
salvation. The first and last requirement is science, 
with the abolition of all kinds of dogma save that 
which may be promulgated half-yearly in fat and 
omniscient novels. 


A letter in a recent issue of 


SHOULD The Times has caused some dis- 
PLAINSONG _ cussion on this point. The writer 
BE of the letter claimed that Plainsong 


can be sung properly only when 
the voice is unhampered by ‘a 
keyed instrument of arbitrary tuning.’ But the same 
may be said of much vocal music other than Plain- 
song. The ‘arbitrary tuning’ itself is a compromise, 
but as we owe practically all our music to it, no one is 
likely to suggest a return to unequal temperament. 
The following paragraph contains one of the most 
commonly-used arguments against Plainsong accom- 
paniment : 

It is generally admitted that Plainsong should be sung 
without accompaniment. ‘The extreme purist,’ says 
Dr. Frere, ‘is theoretically unassailable. When 
Plainsong was at its zenith it was always sung 
unaccompanied.’ It is significant that this statement 
should occur in a paper dealing with the best method 
of Plainsong accompaniment. 


ACCOMPANIED ? 
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We have heard this ancient music sung unaccompanied 
with the most exquisite results. These results, 
however, have been present only when _ the 
performance took place in a resonant building. 
Without this acoustical aid, we believe that melody 
alone, however beautiful, must make little appeal 
to the average modern ear,—and it must not be 
forgotten that if Plainsong is used in public worship 
it isthe average ear that has to be considered, not that 
of the antiquary or specialist. We are diffident in 
entering the lists against such an authority as 
Dr. Frere, but we venture to point out that one 
excellent reason why Plainsong, when at its zenith, 
was sung unaccompanied, was that there was usually 
nothing wherewith to accompany it. We know also 
that as soon as harmony and organs of a sort were 
available they were used for the purpose. If Plain- 
song survived the accompaniment of the crude 
instruments of those early days, it has little to fear 
from the organs of the present. 


Moreover, there is more than one medium of 
accompaniment. Are we to discard the numerous 
beautiful examples of fauxbourdon settings of Plain- 
song? What is much of Palestrina’s music but 
vocally accompanied Plainsong ? Admittedly the Plain- 
chant loses some of its flexibility, and even its individu- 
ality, in such cases, but when the result is so beautiful 
there is surely no ground for complaint. Music is full 
of such compromises, and when in doubt as to their 
justification, we have only to balance our gains and 
losses. In the matter of organ accompaniment of 
Plainsong there is a further point to be considered. 
Only in recent years have we come to realise the great 
beauty of modal harmony. If Plainchant is well sung, 
and accompanied modally, we have two beautiful 
things combined—an exquisitely flexible vocal line, 
and a harmonic scheme which, in its power of inducing 
an atmosphere of otherworldliness, is unrivalled. 
This being so, we think the practical commonsense 
plan is to enjoy the combination, leaving the ‘extreme 
purist’ high and dry in his ‘theoretically unassailable’ 
position. 

The news of the signing of the 
Armistice was suitably hailed by the 
House of Novello. The employees 
assembled in the Hall of 160, Wardour Street, sang 
the National Anthem, and cheered with such effect 
that passers-by in the by no means quiet streets 
raised inquiring glances. The acclamations were 
renewed when the chairman, after a few cheery 
words, announced that business was suspended for 
the rest of the day. 


NOVEMBER It 


Church and Organ Music. 





At St. Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay, on September 21, 
an organ and vocal recital was given by Dr. Edgar 
Faulkner, Miss McHattie, Miss Barclay, and Mr. Edwin 
Gellett. The programme included Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, the Bridal March and Finale from 
Parry’s music to ‘ The Birds,’ Sibelius's ‘ Idyll,’ Cherubini’s 
* Ave Maria,’ a recitative and air from Sterndale Bennett’s 
‘Woman of Samaria,’ and Handel’s ‘ Where’er you walk.’ 
There was a crowded congregation, among whom were a 
hundred and fifty wounded soldiers as guests. A collection 
on behalf of the new church for the Seamen’s Institute 
realised £26. 

The committee of the Summer School of Church Music 
has arranged for a conference to be held at St. Paul’s 
Chapter House on January 14, 15, and 16. A series of 


discussions on the music section of the Archbishops’ Report : 





——_.. 


will take place. The Bishop of Kingston, Major Walforg 
Davies, the Rev. Maurice Bell, and other well-known church 
musicians have promised to take part. Full particulars as to 
time-tables, charges for meals, &c., may be obtained from 
the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, St. Mary’s Vicarage, 
Primrose Hill, N.W. 3. 


At the forty-fifth Annual Festival Service of the London 
Church Choir Association at St. Paul’s Cathedral, op 
November 23, the Canticles were sung to Elvey’s setting in 
E, the processional hymn was ‘For all the Saints,’ to 
Vaughan Williams’s fine tune, and the anthem Bach’s ‘ Come, 
ye thankful.’ Mr. Charles Macpherson conducted, and 
Mr. Gerald Bullivant was at the organ. 


On the completion of twenty-one years as organist and 
choirmaster at the Parish Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Taunton, Mr. Harold A. Jeboult was recently presented by 
the Vicar, the Rev. Canon Corfield, with a cheque for twenty- 
one guineas from the congregation. In addition to this the 
choir contributed a very useful present to celebrate the 
occasion. Six men in the choir have done twenty-five 
years’ service. 


At a recent meeting of the executive committee of the 
Nonconformist Choir Union it was resolved to postpone the 
holding of the general meeting of the council. The present 
officers and committee will remain in office until the condition 
of national affairs makes active propaganda possible. A 
statement of account by the treasurer was submitted and 
passed for inclusion in the minutes of the meeting. 


A musical service will be held at the City Temple on 
December 7, at 3 p.m., under the direction of Mr. Allan 
Brown. The vocalists will include Miss Esta D’Argo, Miss 
Helen Blain, Mr. Eric Wheeler, Mr. Leonard Lovesey, and 
Mr. George Baker. Solo organist and accompanist, Mr. 
Allan Brown. 


Mr. Noel Edward Ponsonby has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. Wilson as organist of Ely Cathedral. Mr. Ponsonby 
goes to Ely from Marlborough College, where he has been 
organist and musical director. He had previously held a 
similar post at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 


A memorial service ‘For the Fallen’ was held at the 
Halifax Place Chapel, Nottingham, on November 10, 
when Cowen’s ‘ He giveth His beloved sleep’ was sung by 
the choir. Madame Ethel Parkin was the soloist, and 
Driver C. E. B. Dobson was at the organ. 


Elgar’s ‘The Spirit of England’ was performed at a 
choir Festival at Albion Church, Ashton-under-Lyne, on 
November 17. Miss Gwladys Roberts sang the solo, and 
Dr. T. Keighley was at the organ. 


Mr. Martin Shaw will direct a demonstration of his new 
Folk-Mass at St. George’s Church, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
on December 21, at 3 p.m. 


Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ will be sung at Southwark Cathedral 
on Saturday, December 7, at 3 p.m., with full orchestra. 
No tickets are required. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 


Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (four 
recitals)—Requiem A‘ternam, Harwood; Lamentation 
and Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique, Gui/mant; 
Toccata in F, Bach; Carillon, Vierne; Scherzo in G 
minor, Bossi; Prelude ‘St. Ann,’ Parry; Allegretto 
Grazioso (Symphony No. 4), Dvordk; Concert Variations, 
Bonnet; Piece Héroique, Franck; Arabesque in 
Debussy. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.C. (four 
recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in D minor, Mendelssohn; 
Capriccio in F, Purcell Mansfield; Impromptu in G, 
Alcock ; Fantasia in F minor, Sz/es; Marche Pontificale, 
Tombelle ; Caprice Orientale, Zemare; Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, Back ; Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn. 


Mr. J. A. Meale, Central Hall, Westminster (four recitals)— 
Scherzo Romantico, Mansfield; Valse Triste, Szbelius; 
Marche Militaire, Gounod ; Concert Overture in C minor, 
Hollins ; Sonata in D, Monk ; Concert Scherzo, Purcell 
Mansfield ; Finale from Sonata, Sz/as ; Fountain Reverie, 
Fletcher ; Caprice de Concert, Stuart Archer. 
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Dr. Caradog Roberts, Ramoth, Hirwain, South Wales— | 
Overture in E, Morandi; Funeral March and Hymn of 
Seraphs, Guz/mant ; Andante, Symphony in G, Haydn ; 
Fantasia in E flat, Best. Tonyrefail Parish Church— 
Largo, ‘New World’ Symphony, Dvordk; Marche 
Militaire, Gounod; Scherzo in C minor, Guz/mant ; 
Harmonies du Soir, Xarg-E/ert ; ‘ Finlandia.’ 

Mr. Ezra Edson, Ebenezer Church, Stairfoot—Sonata No. 1, 
Mendelssohn; Prayer and Cradle Song, Guwui/mant ; 
Allegro Cantabile (Symphony No. 5), /Vzdor ; Canzone, 
Faulkes ; Impromptu No. 2, Colertdge-Zaylor ; Grand 
Choeur, Guz/mant. 

Mr. S. Wallbank, Hexham Abbey (three recitals)—Choral 
Song and Fugue, S. S. Wesley ; Nocturne in G minor, 
Bonnet; Priére, Saint-Saéns; Allegro Vivace, Symphony 
No. 5, Widor ; Fantasia and Fugue in E minor, Bach ; 
Prayer and Cradle Song, Guz/mant ; Etude de Concert, 
Bonnet; Triumphal March, Lemmens; Overture to 
‘Samson’; Cantabile, Symphony No. 6, Widor ; Fantasia 
in F minor, AZozart. 

Mr. W. Henry Maxfield, St. John’s, Altrincham—Allegro 
from a Concerto, Dupuis; Evening Prayer, Smart; 
Marche Nuptiale, Widor. 

Mr. E. Hardess Hollingham, Crescent Chapel, Newtown— | 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Back; Largo, ‘New | 
World’ Symphony ; Gothic Suite, Boé//mann ;. Funeral 
March and Hymn of Seraphs, and Allegro in F sharp 
minor, Guz/mant ; Evening Song, Barstow ; Con Moto 
Moderato, Smart. 

Mr. Lawrence Blackwell, First Congregational Church, 


Vancouver, British Columbia — Mountain Song, 
Wolstenholme ; Canzone della Sera, d@Avry; Etude, 
Scriabin ; Idyll, Redékov ; Imperial March, Z/gar. 


George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(four recitals) — Overture to ‘ The Bartered Bride,’ 
Smetana; Funeral March of a Marionette, Gounod; 
‘The Storm,’ Zemmens; Grand Chceur (a//a Handel), 
Guilmant ; ‘St. Francis of Assisi,’ /zss¢; ‘ Finlandia’ ; 
Schiller March, Meyerdeer ; Epic Ode, Bellairs ; Caprice 
Héroique, Bonnet ; Choral Song and Fugue, S. S. Wesley ; 
Concert Fantasia, Stewart. 

Mr. Ernest Smith, St. Bede’s, Hartington Road, Liverpool 
—Toccata in E minor, Ca//aerts ; * Night and Morning,’ 
Smith ; Marche Militaire, Lé/ebure-Wély. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Overture in 
C minor, Hollins ; Passacaglia with Choral, Aa@rg-Elert ; 
Adagio from Sonata Eroica, Stanford; Maestoso 
(Sonata No. 1), Harwood; Madrigal, Lemare. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George's, Stockport (two 
recitals)—-Finale from Sonata Eroica and Benedictus from 
Sonata Britannica, Stanford; Prelude in G flat and 
Arabesque in E, Dedussy; Concert Scherzo, Purcell 
Mansfield ; Irish Tune from County Derry; Legende, 
Dawber; Finale from Grand Piéce Symphonique, 
Franck. 

Mr. B. T. P. Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, Gué/mant ; 
Cloches du Soir, Chauvet ; Overture in C minor, Ho//ins. 

Dr. F. W. Wadely, Carlisle Cathedral—Toccata in F, 
Bach ; Soliloquy from Sonata in E minor, Zyon ; Fugue 
in D, Guz/mant. 


Mr. Herbert Ellingford, St. 


APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. A. Sidney Marks, organist and choirmaster, St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, 





The third concert given this season by the orchestra of 
the Great Eastern Railway Musical Society took place on 
November 4 at the St. Dunstan’s Hostel. This was the 
second visit of the Society, and their coming was looked 
forward to with so much pleasure that the large Recreation 
Hall was filled to its utmost capacity. Colonel William 
Johnson Galloway conducted, and greatly incrgased the 
fajoyment of the audience by inviting them to sing the 
choruses of some well-known songs played by the band. 
Admirable vocal items were contributed by Miss Elizabeth 





Hyde and Miss Minna Deacon. 


ORGANS IN JERUSALEM. 


S1r,—I have been most interested in a batch of AZusical 
Times, which have just arrived, and especially in the letter 


of Pte. Dawson in the May issue, as I have recently been 
stationed near Jerusalem. 


He mentions that the Kaiser’s 
Palace (German Hospice) stands ‘ on a hill near Jerusalem.’ 
It does,—on the Mount of Olives! The Chapel has an 


echo like St. Paul’s Cathedral, but is just about perfect 
acoustically when the congregation fills it. 


The organ is a two-manual, by Sauer of Frankfurt, and 
has no reed stops. The tone of the diapasons is not 
nearly so convincing as that to which we British are 
accustomed, and the Pedal Principal 16-ft. is only a large 
Violone, withost the ‘body’ which we get from what the 
purist’s call our large Pedal ‘ flute.’ All the metal pipes are 
of zinc, coated with aluminium, and the balanced swell- 
pedal works in the opposite direction to ours—the toe end 
forward to close the box. The swell is most effective, and 
although the instrument is not up to our best British build, 
the Chapel helps to make it, and it is the best I have seen in 
Jerusalem. I enclose a specification. 

I have given between twenty and thirty recitals on this 
organ on Sunday evenings, as it fell to my lot to play for 
the parade services. 

At St. George’s Cathedral the organ is a two-manual by 
Bevington, of which also I enclose a specification. Here I 
have given upwards of twenty recitals, mostly on Friday 
evenings. The Cathedral has filled for them, and they have 
been much appreciated. I had to write out a few programmes, 
and I put a couple up on the notice-board, from which many 
copied them for themselves, so I can only send you a list of 
music played. This was largely from that left at St. George’s 
by the former organist, Miss Gardner, L. R.A.M., of London. 

Neither of these organs was in very good condition after 
three years’ neglect, followed by a few months’ amateur 
tinkering, but we were fortunate enough to have two former 
members of the firm of Lewis & Co., of Brixton, stationed 
near, Lieut. Collins and Corporal Kirby (late assistant- 
organist at St. Agnes, Kennington Park), and they very 
kindly put the more serious defects to rights. 

This reminds me to ask—When will organ-builders learn 
to make the pedal touch boxes and the mechanism at the 
back of the console more accessible ? 

As I have been on duty, I have had few opportunities for 
visiting the city and hunting out the organs, especially as the 
place has been ‘ out of bounds’ without special passes, and 
‘other ranks’ were only allowed to enter accompanied by 
an officer ; but I did manage to see and try the instrument in 
the German Church of the Redeemer, near the Sepulchre, 
where the Kaiser held the service on his memorable visit. 
This organ has a Trumpet on the Great and a Posaune on 
the Pedal, and has only one stop less than the Hospice 
organ. It is very blatant and screamy, again with no body, 
and the pneumatic action is the best part of the instrument. 
There is no swell. 

Trusting these few notes will be interesting.—Yours, &c., 

WILLIAM J. COMLEY 


(F.R.C.0., L.T.C.L.; Ali Saints’ 
and Christ's Hospital, Hertford, 


Pioneer, E.E.F.) 
Palestine, September 17, 1918. 
Specification of the organ in St. George’s Cathedral, 





Jerusalem. Built by Bevington : 
GREAT. SWELL. 
Feet. Feet. 
Open Diapason, large 8 Lieblich Bourdon .. . 16 
oe - small 8 Open Diapason .. a § 
Violin Diapason 8 Stopped Diapason. . so 8 
Flauto Traverso ¢ Cor Anglais. . ; cn 
Dulciana 8 Voix Celeste ~~ = 
Principal . 4 Principal .. ~ «@ 
Harmonic Flute 4 Mixture, 3 ranks .. 23 
Fifteenth 2 Cornopean .. 8 
Trumpet 8 
Coup.Lers, 

PEDAL. Swell Octave 
Open Diapason .. 16 Swell to Great 
Bourdon .. . 16 Swell to Pedal 
Bass Flute .. . . v Great to Pedal 


Two composition pedals to each manual. 


Tremulant by pedal. 
i Manuals CC 


Tracker action to manuals, pneumatic action to pedal. 
to A. Pedal CCC to F. 
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Specification of organ by Sauer, in the Chapel of the 
German Hospice, Mount of Olives : 


Great. r SwELt. 

Feet. Feet 
Bourdon .. .. 16 Lieblich Bourdon .. -. 16 
Principal .. oe § Pricipal oe - oo & 
Flute 8 Fernflute  .. - ee § 
Schalmei 8 Lieblich Gedackt .. 8 
Gemshorn : oo £oline - 8 
Gedackt 8 Voix Celeste 8 
Octave ‘ ° im Flauto dolce on « @ 
Rohrfléte 4 Fugara 4 
Cornet 23 Flautino 2 

Pepa. 

Principal .. o. 16 Octave = ~ e 
Violone . we «+ 16 Violoncello . “ wo | 
Sub-Bass .. oe -. 16 Bass Flute .. ‘ 8 


Couplers,—each manual to pedal, and 1st manual to 2nd manual by 
piston ; three pistons to whole organ—M.F., F., and Tutti. Pneumatic 
action throughout; Ventil System. Manuals CC to F, 54 notes. Pedal 
CCC toD, 27 notes ; flat pedal-board. Stop keys in place of stop knobs. 
The Pedal 8-ft. stops are not derived from the 16-ft. pipes. 

[We are obliged to Mr. Comley for his interesting letter. 
Pressure on our already limited space prevent us from printing 
the long list of admirable organ-music played by him at his 
recitals. —Ep., 47. 7.] 


Reviews. 





English Lyrics (Tenth Set). By C. Hubert H. Parry. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

With this set ends a series that is surely destined to rank 
both as one of the composers’ finest works and as an 
outstanding contribution to English song. The whole series 
may be regarded as a kind of epitome of Parry’s genius, showing 
as it does his fine literary taste, his fund of melody, his skill 
and care in accentuation and other details of workmanship, and 
his ability to move easily from grave to gay. The final book 
is well worthy of its predecessors. We give the titles of the 
six numbers: ‘ My heart is like a singing bird’ (Christina 
Rossetti); ‘Gone were but the winter cold’ (Allan 
Cunningham), ‘A moment of farewell’ {Julian Sturgis), 
‘The child and the twilight’ (Langdon Elwyn Mitchell), 
‘From a city window’ eh Elwyn Mitchell), and 
‘One silent night of late’ (Herrick). We find the last three 
particularly attractive, ‘The child and the twilight’ and ‘One 
silent night of late’ being full of dainty and humorous 
effects. ‘From a city window’ is one of the most subtle 
songs Parry ever wrote. The setting of Cunningham’s lines 
is full of deep feeling. The songs are for high voice, and 
are fairly difficult. 

Early English Sonatinas by Composers of the Eighteenth 

Century. Revived for pianoforte by Alec Rowley. 

[Winthrop Rogers. } 


The bringing to light of these little pieces was a happy 
thought. They serve admirably for teaching material, and 
should replace some well-worn sonatinas that need not be 
named. The composers drawn upon are W. Duncombe, C. H. 
Wilton, Matthew Camidge, John Jones, and James Hook. 
The pieces by Hook are particularly pleasing. The difficulty 
is rather less than that of the easier sonatinas of Clementi. 


The Student's Guide to the Art of Teaching the Pianoforte. 
By Cyril R. H. Horrocks. 


[Wm. Reeves, London. } 


This is a book intended mainly for the guidance of 
students and young teachers. For many of the suggestions 
it contains, the writer expresses his indebtedness to Dr. 
Walter Carroll, the book, in fact, being to a large extent 
based on the various subjects discussed at the classes for 
teachers conducted by that distinguished educationist. It 
may be taken for granted, therefore, that in the main the 

rinciples and methods advocated are sound and up-to-date. 

here are many valuable hints on method and system in 
practice and lessons, courses of study, the order of subjects 
and manner of teaching, and the choice of music. The book 
contains also graded lists, with publishers’ names, of works 
dealing with technique, studies, and pieces. 





——— 


There are some obvious misprints: indeed, the work 
throughout shows some signs of haste. Thus we are told 
that ‘ Practice is better than pretext’! Other slipsare ‘mark 
or mar,’ ‘ principle’ for ‘principal,’ and there is frequent 
confusion in the use of ‘ practise’ and ‘ practice.’ 

Apart from these blemishes, however, the book may ke 
commended. It should prove helpful to students preparing 
for the L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. examinations in pianoforte. 
teaching. 


A Practical Guide to th 
By John 


The Restoration of Organs: 
Organist in Country and Isolated Parishes. 
Matthews. 

[London : Office of A/usical Opinion.) 

This excellent little volume—a series of articles, revised 
and now published in book form—should be in the hands of 
every organist. It makes no claim to be a treatise on the art 
of organ-building, but—to quote the author—‘ is intended 
to help those who have good reason to be dissatisfied with 
various defects in their organs, and who are yet unaware of 
the real cause and nature of those defects, and who may 
not be in the happy position of being able to give cart 
blanche to a good builder for a complete rebuild.’ The 
author takes the reader pleasantly through the internal 
arrangements of the organ, leads him unerringly to the most 
common defects, and tells him exactly how to tackle them 
The articles are concise and practical, and deal with every 
conceivable contingency, from repairing the sound-boards to 
cleaning the keys. 

There is an excellent chapter on tuning, and some 
valuable advice on the treatment of reeds. The writer 
has also many interesting things to say concerning the 
construction of the modern key-board, the possible develop 
ments of the pedal-board, systems of control, characteristic 
tone in the pedals, &c. A most readable and practical 
book. 


Combined Counterpoint in Three Parts, and Florid and 
Jmitational Counterpoint in Three and Four Parts, with 
Examples. By George J. Bennett, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
&e. 

[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

Dr. Bennett’s book differs from the ordinary text-book 
on counterpoint, in that it presumes on the part of the 
student a knowledge of the working of simple counterpoint, 
and deals specifically with combined counterpoint in three 
parts, and Aorid and imitational counterpoint in three and 
four parts. It is thus intended to Le on po supplementary 
to other works. 

Most of the older treatises on counterpoint deal very in- 
adequately with the important subject of combined counter 
point. Little or no guidance is given as to methods of 
working, and the pupil is left to do as best he may, after the 
study of a few isolated examples. One or two recent 
writers have treated this difficult branch of counterpoint 
with much more thoroughness: Dr. Kitson, in particular, 
in his admirable ‘ Art of Counterpoint ’ has done much to 
illustrate the possibilities of a freer and more musical style 
of writing. 

Dr. Bennett treats his subject in a very broad-minded 
manner, and is evidently in sympathy with those who feel 
that if counterpoint is to retain its place as an educational 
factor of any practical value in the present day, it must free 
itself from the needlessly hampering restrictions which have 
been arbitrarily placed upon it in the past. 

The author tells us that ‘The idea of the book was 
originally prompted by the desire to provide some help to 
students preparing for the examinations of the Royal Collegt 
of Organists,’ and the large number of worked examples tt 
contains should make it especially useful and welcome 
examination candidates. 

Some points to be noted are : 

(1.) There is no restriction as to change of harmony 
within the bar, especially with a moving bass. 

(2.) Modulation is used with a reasonable amount of 
freedom. 


(3+) Free use is made of the prepared discords § and § in 
any combination with the 4th or 5th Species. 
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Dr. Bennett does not hesitate to break the syncopa- 
ton in the 4th Species, if by so doing an otherwise 
gonotonous part can be made interesting. A strong point, 
io, is made of the importance of avoiding incorrect and 
ende harmonic progressions in passing from the end of one 
jar to the beginning of the next. The various chapters are 
id out very clearly, and the ample explanations, in con- 
jnction with the numerous musical illustrations, should 
make the methods of working plain to the student. 

Chapter II. should prove helpful to those whose harmonic 
instinct is not strong, and who possess hazy ideas as to the 
dlective use of the § chord. 

Many of us will remain unconvinced when we are warned 
toavoid the progression : 


which is used so freely and with such fine effect by Palestrina 
and others of the great Polyphonic period. Dr. Bennett 
admits its effect as used by these composers, but considers 
its use inexpedient in contrapuntal writing against a Canto 
Fermo of semibreves. 

A careful study of Chapter III. on passing-notes in the 
md Species, in which the author distinguishes between 
those passing-notes which are most workable and those 
which are best avoided, should prevent much futile experi- 
menting on the part of the student. 

In the 5th Species, as an additional means of variety, 
Dr. Bennett suggests the possible use of a suspension intro- 
daced at the middle of the bar by a dotted minim : 
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Obituary. 
We regret to record the following deaths : 
Rev. R. ARTHUR OvuLTON, M.A., on Monday, 


November 4, from pneumonia following influenza, at 19, 
Upper Mount Street, Dublin, in his thirty-fifth year. Born 
in Dublin, the eldest son of George N. Oulton, K.C., in 
1884, Arthur Oulton was educated in a _ musical 
atmosphere, and had various successes at the Feis Ceoil, 
including first place in the Senior Organ Solo Competition 
in 1904. He studied at Trinity College, where he graduated 
M.A., and entered the ministry of the Church of Ireland 
(Disestablished). Three years ago he was appointed Rector 
of Aghada, Co. Carlow, and on October 3 he obtained the 
post of clerical vicar-choral of York Minster—a post which 
he was never destined to fill, as he was stricken with 
influenza in Dublin on October 20, and succumbed a 
fortnight later. As an organist and accompanist he was in 
much request, and his loss is keenly felt in musical circles in 
Dublin. It is sad also to record that his devoted young 
wife and child died three days later. 


F. A. MARSHALL, lay-clerk, Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford, on October 22. Mr. Marshall was born in 1885, 
was a chorister at Southwell Minster from 1892 to 1899, 
and lay-clerk at the same church from 1899 to 1914, when 
he was appointed to Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. He 
enlisted ‘voluntarily in the Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry 
in 1915. After being blown up, and buried, at Pys on the 
Somme, he was removed to the Russian Hospital in London, 
suffering from paralysis and internal injuries, and he was 
discharged from the Army and returned to his musical work 
in 1916. He was an excellent singer whose loss will be 
greatly felt at the Cathedral. 


PHIL. BLAKE, on October 1, at Sydney (Australia), in his 
forty-fifth year. ‘Phil.’ was an accomplished painter and 
cartoonist, but was also a brilliant vocalist, and was for 
many years a prime favourite in Dublin musical circles, He 
sang with the Carl Rosa Opera Company, and the Rousby 
a Company, but for health’s sake went to New South 
Wales just before the War, and was gaining a great name in 
artistic circles in Sydney when consumption rapidly developed, 
with fatal result. 

THOMAS ADAMS, on November 4, after two months’ 
illness. For over twenty years he was organist and 
choirmaster of St. Alban’s, Holborn, and the fine organ at 
St. Alban’s was built under his direction. During his long 
term of office he maintained the music at a high standard. 
He was a fairly prolific composer of Church music. 











There is an excellent chapter on Florid and Imitational 
Counterpoint, and the worked exercises which follow include 
several examples commencing with a point of imitation. 

Asa matter of convenience to the reader, owing to the 
frequent reference by number to certain bars in some of the 
exercises, it would have been better had these bars been 
indicated by numbers in the musical text. 

As the book has been written primarily for the use of 
candidates preparing for the Royal College of Organists’ 
examinations, and as the exercises and illustrations contain 
many points of freedom—both in the matter of melodic 
progression and in the relation of the contrapuntal parts to 
one another—which are opposed to the teaching of most of 
the older theorists, it would be interesting to know how far 
some of these would be acceptable to R.C.O. examiners. 

However, there is no doubt a growing tendency nowa- 

ys to judge counterpoint on its actual value as interesting 
and musical writing, rather thanon the amount of success it 
may have ctainel in fulfilling this or that theorist’s pet 
conditions. 

Dr. Bennett’s Primer is a valuable and interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. 





Aetters to the Editor. 


FIVE-MANUAL ORGANS. 


S1r,—In the list of five-manual organs included in Mr. 
E. Graham Dunstan’s article in the Musical Times of October, 
the Chicago Auditorium organ is given. This instrument has 
but four manuals, the Echo Organ being played from the 
Solo Manual. 

There is, however, a fine five-manual organ in the Medinah 
Temple in Chicago. It contains ninety-two speaking stops, 
and was built by the Austin Organ Company. This organ 
has two consoles. One—the five-manual—is in a fixed 
position and is furnished with draw-knobs for the stops. The 
other console is moveable over a radius of 140 feet, and has 
four manuals and stop-keys. This console, it is said, will be 
used for recitals, while the five-manual fixed console will 
probably be used at the Shrine ceremonies. 

The organ at Portland, Maine, by Austin, also given in 
Mr. Dunstan’s list of ‘fives,’ has but four manuals. The 
original console has been, or soon will be, replaced by 
a new one made to specifications of the organist, Mr. Will 
C. MacFarlane, and this also is a four-manual console.— 
Yours, &c., 





GERALD F. STEWART 
(Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Trinity House, Vatertown, New Yor 


Watertown, New York. 
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ORGAN PEDAL TECHNIQUE. 


S1r,—I have read with great interest the article on Pedal 
Technique by Mr. J. E. Barkworth in the November issue 
of the Afusical Times, and I should like to be allowed to 
comment upon it. 

Neither Mr. Barkworth nor the Swedish organist whose 
book* he refers to, seem to grasp the natural technique of 
the board. The nataral position of the left foot is that which 
allows it to move freely dehznd the right, in passages lying to 
the left of the centre, excepting where the toe is required for 
a short key. (With the right foot the position is of course 
reversed.) The falling back of the left limb and the forward 
movement of the right, in passages lying to the left of the 
centre, and the falling back of the nght limb and the 
forward movement of the left, in passages lying to the right 
of the centre, practically indicate and assist the bodily turn 
on a vertical axis. 

One welcomes any reforms which may help towards the 
systematization of pedalling, but the following double- 
thirds : 


& 


would be more difficult to play in stockinged feet than with 
the help of heel boots or shoes. 

The toe-dancer naturally develops the arch of the foot in 
a remarkable manner by constant practice of toe-work—but 
while something might be gained in this direction, with very 
light pedal action, more would be sacrificed through the loss 
of a firm flat sole and a heel. 

Example 8 in Mr. Barkworth’s article gives a playing 
formula for the scale of D (upper octave), which also serves 
forC, F,and G. Thus with one formula we get four scales ; 
but the position of the right heel on the seventh note destroys 
its applicability to eight other scales. This difficulty would 
by no means be minimised by the use of the heel on the 
short keys, were the latter made sufficiently long, because 
the crossing over or putting under of the entire foot in the 
harmonic minor form of the above scales would be too 
clumsy a movement. 


The following formula, which I quote from my ‘ Pedal | 
Scale and Arpeggio Primer,’+ serves for the lower octaves | 
of C, D, G, A major scales and both forms of minor, the | 


footing the same both ways: 


; VU 
AU KUA 


thus bringing twelve scales under one plan. 
Yours, &c., 
HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD. 


Stxk,—As Mr. Barkworth’s excellent article on * Organ 
Pedal Technique’ embodies to some extent the results of 
some of my experiments, the following observations may 
prove of interest. 

After study and practice of methods of pedalling laid down 
or suggested by eminent authorities such as Mr. Lemare, 
Dr. Eaglefield Hull, Mr. Ellingford, and others, I am 
convinced that the system indicated in the November issue 
of the Wusical Times is in the main theoretically ideal. 
Perhaps, given an ideal pedal-board and a revolving stool, 
the system might be practically perfect in detail. 

I would venture to suggest, however, that Mr. Barkworth’s 
model for the major scale of A should be adopted not only 
for the scale of E (in the lower octave) and for the scale of 
B flat, but also for those of C, F, G, and the lower octave of 
D, thus: 

Model for the scales of G, A, and the lower octaves of D 


and E: 
Vv U VU 
UA U A 
Model for the scales of C, F, and B flat : 
U Vv UV 
AU A U 
* “A System of Tex hnical Studies in Pedal Playing,’ by L. Nielsen. 


es, 


A glance at these models shows them to be perfectly sym. 
metrical, the toe and heel of each foot alternating, beginni 
and ending with two notes played by one foot. If the | 
heel begin, the right heel ends ; and if the left toe begin, the 
right toe ends. 

The scale of E major, in the upper octave, is easier of 
execution, I think, if modified so that the right heel plays 
A, and the left heel plays B. 

The scales of E flat and A flat may be very neatly 
pedalled in symmetrical form thus: 


Vv VU Vv 


A UA A 


The above forms serve also for some of the minor scales, 
but I am _ looking forward with much _ interest to 
Mr. Barkworth’s coming article on this subject.— Yours, &c., 


ROBERT SWapy., 


A COMMON BASIS OF CRITICISM. 


S1r,—‘ Criticism is a study by which men grow important 
and formidable at a very small expense. The power of 
invention has been conferred by Nature upon few, and the 
labour of learning those sciences which may by mere labow 
be obtained is too great to be willingly endured ; but every 
man can exert such judgment as he has upon the works of 
others ; and he whom Nature has made weak, and idleness 
keeps ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the name of 
a Critic.’ 

So wrote Dr. Johnson. And later in the same essay he 
adds: ‘Criticism is a goddess easy of access and forward of 
advance, who will meet the slow and encourage the timorous; 
the want of meaning she supplies with words, and the want 
of spirit she recompenses with malignity.’ 

I have read many recent criticisms, including that of 
Mr. Ernest Newman of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s ‘A 
Shropshire Lad,’ and I cannot help feeling that thes 
criticisms are lacking in the matter of some common basis. 
| I do not suggest of course that critics should possess 
| greater creative or technical powers than those they criticise, 
| but when their technique falls apparently so short of their 
ideals, their criticisms are likely to prove of little help. One 
might go further, and say that their ideals are in all probability 
somewhat hazy. 

We take up, say, a volume by the late Sir Hubert Parry, 
and after reading, are better able to understand not only 
the composer’s ideals, but also the means by which he 
attempts to attain those ideals. Where he falls short we 
perceive why, and somewhat of how he might have dom 
better. Parry's sound technical knowledge and his imagination 
formed the foundation for the exercise of his critical faculties 
Should not these qualities constitute the common basis of all 
true criticism ? 

Turning to Mr. Ernest Newman, we _ read that 
‘Dr. Vaughan Williams lacks that’; that ‘Mr. Ireland 
can do no better than this’ ; but no suggestion is forthcoming 
of how an improvement might be effected. In short, the 
only impression received on reading this and other criticisms 
is that the personal predilection of the writers, sometimes 
not entirely free of animus towards British composers, 
their only basis. This impression is strengthened by the 
fact that two such men as Mr. Newman and Mr. Edwin Evans 
are diametrically opposed in their criticisms of Dr. Williams's 
work. Such a difference of opinion could scarcely exist but 
for the absence of any common fundamental principle of 
criticism. 

Lastly, I would say that—especially in regard to the 
setting of a poem—critics should take into consideration 
the artistic purpose of the music. So frequently a poem wil 
bear several different interpretations—all reasonable ; but 4 
composer may, indeed sometimes »us¢, adopt one point of 
view only. In such cases, unless critics see their way to 
adopt a similar standpoint, it is hardly likely that thet 
estimate of the success or failure of a composer’s work will 
prove to be an accurate one. 








| 





C. EpGar Forp. 
46, Thornton Avenue, W.-4., 





t Novello's Primers, No. 89. 


November 6, 1918. 
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THE SMALL ORCHESTRA. 


$1r,—There seems to be a good deal of loose thought and 
sot a little ignorance among those who so persistently urge 
return to the small orchestra of the 18th century. Such 
greturn is not possible unless we are willing to sacrifice our 
godern wood-wind instruments with all their refinement and 
improvements for the clumsy, harsh, and very strident-toned 
gdder instruments. This would, indeed, be ‘an advance 
backward ” ! 

This of course is not intended to deny that the miniature 
chestra is a very charming and appropriate medium under 
gertain circumstances, but to insist on its universal adoption 
sas narrow-minded and bigoted as to use the big modern 
orchestra on every occasion suitable and unsuitable—as must 
be admitted is often the case to-day, when works obviously 
demanding a small body of performers are overwhelmed by 
the sumptuous garment of the modern orchestra. 

Again, the persistent advocate of the small orchestra 
completely overlooks the fact that the department of the 
orchestra that has so largely increased since the 18th century 
is not the purely sonorous portion (7.¢., the wood-wind, and, 
more especially, the bass), but the strings, which can hardly 
beregarded as the noise-producers of the orchestra! Against 
this, not only have the wood-wind and brass, especially the 
wood-wind, not increased in anything like the same propor- 
tion, buat—as Mr. Cecil Forsyth in his ‘ Orchestration’ points 
out—the 19th century refinements and improvements of the 
wood-wind, along with, but much more than, the growth 
of the strings, have completely deprived them of their 
old power of balancing the latter. Additions, therefore, to 
make up the deficiency are surely perfectly logical. Of 
course the small orchestra enthusiast would say, ‘Cut down 
the strings.” That is all very well, but again it is a matter of 
common knowledge to those who know anything of the 
orchestra that it is only large groups of string-players that 
make possible that wonderful, rich, warm, string sonority which 
isthe glory of every great contemporary orchestra. Even the 
brass, the ‘ noisy’ portion of the orchestra, has undergone great 
refinement and has lost a considerable portion of its original 

wer. 

All things considered, then, it will be seen that the 
numerical increase in the modern orchestra has of been 
inthe direction of volume of sound but of richness and variety 
of tone-colour. Those who think that the growth of the 
orchestra, of which they so strongly disapprove, is due to a 
sort of German conspiracy to impose it on the rest of the 
musical world are surely mistaken. No German living or 
dead has ever approached, let alone equalled or surpassed, 
the truly monstrous demands of Berlioz for his ‘ Requiem.’ 

When all is said and done, a plea for any specific size of 
achestra is absurd. The constitution of the orchestra should 
surely be governed by the nature and demands of the com- 

rs work, and not by the caprice of this or that 
individual. A work like ‘ Tristan,’ or, to come to our own 
times, ‘ Prometheus,’ or ‘ Daphnis et Chloe,’ is as inconceivable 
and impossible in terms of the small orchestra as the ‘ Trois 
Potmes de Mallarmé’ of Ravel, with their microscopic body 
of some half-dozen players, would be in terms of the orchestra 
of ‘ Prometheus ’ or ‘ Daphnis.’ 

In this, as in everything else connected with the art, 
appropriateness, taste, discretion, sense of the fitness of things, 
we and must remain the only guides.—Yours, &c., 


KAIKHUSON SORABJI. 
175, Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.-1. 


NASAL RESONANCE. 


Sir,—Being a modest individual, with no pretensions to 
Sientific knowledge of vocalism, I am somewhat over- 
whelmed by Mr. Houston’s letter of last month, commencing 
as it does with such a peculiarly expressed compliment 
% is contained in his first two sentences. Some five 
Years ago, when, I believe, I knew a little about music and 
very little about singing, I entered my choir for our local 
Festival. Thereafter Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, of the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir, gave me two leading ideas (among 
others) for the good of my soul—(a) ‘ Hum much,’ (4) ‘ Don’t 
tead books on singing meantime.’ Regarding item (a), I 
merely remark that one can’t ‘hum much’ with milk (or a 
cold(!) in the nose), and as to item (4) I have to thank 





Mr. Houston for this latest proof of the excellence of Mr. 
Roberton’s advice—for Mr. Houston has apparently buried 
his head in his books and consequently been unable to make 
full use of his ears. The Musical Times has too large and 
well-informed an audience for me to venture to lay down 
the law in its columns on any subject, but I submit that my 
statements in your October issue (page 454) are substantially 
correct. ‘The capacity of the nose’ may be an ‘ invariable 
quantity,’ but it caz reinforce more than one ortwotones. (If 
two, why not twenty?) Madame Larkcom did not specify the 
capacity of the drinking-glass nor the pitch of the fork used 
in her experiment on resonance. Why? A bugle and a 
speaking-trumpet have each an ‘invariable capacity.’ Can 
these instruments not reinforce more than one or two tones ? 

Regarding the third paragraph of Mr. Houston’s letter, I 
have always understood that the safe line to follow in voice- 
training is to look for quality of tone and to let the quantity 
look after itself; and regarding his final paragraph I would 
suggest that the explanation of our adjudicators’ favouring (?) 
the small-voiced choirs might conceivably be very simple 
—possibly they like the results better !—Yours, &c., 

WM. ROBERTSON 
17; Esmond Street, (Conductor, ‘ William Morris’ Choir). 
Glasgow. 

S1r,—As my name and pamphlet have been referred to 
in the discussion on this subject, may I be allowed to 
comment briefly on some of the points raised by Mr. David 
Houston in your last issue ? 

First: Nasal resonance and nasal twang are not the same 
thing, and it cannot surely be believed that serious voice- 
trainers are ‘ out for’ the quality of tone popularly associated 
with Cockney and American speech. 

Second: Good tone can doubtless be produced without 
the active co-operation of the air in the nasal chambers 
(7.e., without a current of air passing through the nose) ; but 
such tone would be little, if at all, affected by the sealing up 
of an aperture already practically closed by the raised soft 
palate. The milk experiment, therefore, has no bearing on 
the point. The only sort of nasal resonance worth discussion 
is that produced in a direct manner by allowing a portion of 
the vibrating stream of air to be diverted into the nose by 
slightly dropping the soft palate. The involuntary resonance 
of the air confined in the nasal chambers, resulting from 
vibrations imparted to it through the roof of the mouth, may 
be left to take care of itself. 

Third: The favourable testimony to the value of nasal 
resonance by such singers and teachers as Webster Millar, 
Jean de Reszke, Christine Nilsson, Lilli Lehmann, &c., 
is not adequately opposed by flippant references to the 
deficiencies of American music-hall artists. —Yours, &c., 


GRANVILLE HUMPHREYS. 
145, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W.-4. 


THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN EDUCATION. 

S1r,—May I draw your attention to the inaccuracy of your 
Devonshire correspondent’s report, in your November issue, 
of a lecture which I gave at Plymouth recently? The title 
of the lecture was ‘ The place of Music in Education’; not 
‘The place music deserves in standard education.’ I 
certainly never advocated standardization of education ! 
Nor did I advocate the training of the appreciative faculties 
to the exclusion of instrumental training, as the report 
suggests. The lecture was simply an outline of a course in 
music which would bring every pupil in our schools into 
touch with the masterpieces of music, and lay the foundations 
of sound musical taste. —Yours, &c., 

A. ForBES MILNE. 


Universities House, 25, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.-1, November 9, 1918. 








Forthcoming lectures at the University of London by 
Sir Frederick Bridge are on ‘ Samuel Pepys’(December 11) ; 
‘Evelyn’s Diary’ (February 6); ‘ Dr. Burney’s Journey in 
France and Italy’ (March 6) ; ‘Sir Henry Bishop's Journeys 
in France and Belgium—two Diaries’ (April 16). The 
lectures begin at 5.0 and are free by ticket obtainable on 
application at the University. 
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THE COMING SEASON. 
(The first list appeared on pp. 467-8, October number.) 


Bradford Festival Choral Society.— Three concerts. 
November 29, Miscellaneous choral works (conductor, 
Dr. E. C. Bairstow); December 16, ‘ Messiah’ 
(conductor, Mr. Charles Stott); March 7, Parts 1 & 2 
of ‘ Hiawatha’ (conductor, Dr. E. C. Bairstow). 


Ealing Philharmonic Society (twenty-second season).— 
Concerts at Ealing Town Hall: November 30, ‘A Tale 
of Old Japan,’ Fletcher’s ‘ The Deacon’s Masterpiece’ ; 
February 22, ‘Judas Maccabeeus’ and ‘Hymn of 
Praise’; May 3, ‘Merrie England’ (conductor, Mr. 
E. Victor Williams). 


Liverpool Philharmonic Society (eightieth season).—Eight 
concerts (conductors, Sir Henry Wood, Sir Edward 
Elgar [‘ Gerontius,’ March 15], Mr. Landon Ronald, 
and Mr. Eugéne Goossens). 


Bradford Permanent Orchestra (twenty-seventh season).— 
Five concerts, on Saturdays, at 7.15 in St. George’s 
Hall. November 2, December 7, January 18, 
February 22, and March 22 (conductor, Mr. Julian 
Clifford). 


Libanus Choral Society —December 26, at Town Hall, 
Maesteg, ‘ Mount of Olives,’ and Choral Fantasia on 
* Tannhauser ’ (conductor, Mr. Tom Thomas). 


Dumfries Choral and Orchestral Union (a combination of 
the Dumfries Select Orchestra and the Arrol-Johnston 
Musical Association).—Two chamber concerts, 
December 4 (Catterall Quartet), March 5; two 
orchestral concerts, January 22 and March 26; two 
choral concerts, December 22 (‘ Messiah’) ; February 
26 (Miscellaneous). 


UNBENDINGS AT QUEEN’S HALL. 


Mr. Landon Ronald’s concert of humorous music, on 
‘October 28, provided much entertainment, and realised a 
handsome sum for Red Cross funds. The programme 
included the Humoresque ‘Under the Clock,’ from 
Mackenzie’s ‘London Day-by-Day,’ Gounod’s ‘ Funeral 
March of a Marionette,’ the last movement of Haydn's 
‘ Farewell’ Symphony, and the Pizzicato from Délibes’s 
* Sylvia,’ played by the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra. The 
Cockney fun of the first was well brought out under the 
baton of the composer, who conducted with great gusto. 
The Gounod item, with its wooden rhythms and drily-acid 
scoring, is surely one of the best examples of musical humour. 
The Haydn movement was played to a constant ripple of 
laughter, which rose to guffaws as the last of the performers 
blew out his candle and stole from the platform, leaving the 
absent-minded conductor (Sir Frederic Cowen) still placidly 
beating time. Most of the audience were probably surprised 
to find old Haydn’s naive joke bearing revival so well. 
Mr. George Robey conducted the Délibes item. Perhaps 
Mr. Robey wished to be taken seriously in his new rdéle; at 
all events, he came on the platform with no apparent 
intention of being funny. But, as we all know, a reputation 
is enough in such cases, and he had only to step to the desk, 
take up the baton, and give the usual warning taps, to call 
forth roars of laughter. In vain did he turn and survey the 
audience with a slightly-pained expression: the laughter 
increased, and the Pizzicato was held up for some minutes. 
When it began, most of us found ourselves wondering if 
conductors mattered very much after all, for the playing was 
excellent. So long as Mr. Robey contented himself with 
merely beating time the audience merely smiled ; but at the 
first expressive movement of his left hand the laughter broke 
out and continued to the end. Any serious intentions of the 
conductor were then dropped, and he became the frank 
comedian. In response to vociferous calls, Mr. Robey 
repeated a portion of the movement, giving a diverting parody 
of interpretative methods. His ranging from ra/llentando 
to accelerando, interspersed with sudden, silent rests (during 
which he stood with arms folded behind him), was 
capital fun. 


The other instrumental items were the familiar ‘ Lucy Long’ 
variations for bassoon (played with the usual hilarious effey 
by Mr. Edward Dubrucq), and Richard Blagrove’s ‘Toy’ 


Symphony, in which over thirty of our leading musicianff 


took part. Mr. Landon Ronald began conducting this (with 
a 9-ft. baton), but later Sir Alexander Mackenzie, apparently 
growing tired of his work as second violin, made his 

to the desk and superseded him by summary methods, only 
to be himself ejected later by Sir Frederic Cowen ay 
Mr. Edward German. It was difficult to say exactly whe 
the work ended, as it gradually resolved itself into a romp ty 
the strains of ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley.’ The Symphony we 
full of funny incidents, among the best being Mr. Hany 


No 
Dearth’s long and desolating cadenza on an instrument i 


wide compass and comb-and-paper timbre. The full ‘cas’ 


of the players deserves permanent record : 


Psalt 


Li 


tst VIOLINS, 


Sybil Eaton. 
Margaret Fairless. 
May Harrison. 
Daisy Kennedy. 
Max Mossel. 
John Saunders. 


2ND VIOLINS. 


Edward German. 
D. de Groot. 
Margaret Harrison. 


Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie. 


Arthur Payne. 
Musician Albert Sammons. 
VIOLAS. 
York Bowen. 
Alfred Gibson. 
Waldo Warner. 
*‘CELLI. 
C. Warwick Evans. 
Beatrice Harrison. 
W. H. Squire. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Arthur de Greef. 


BIG DRUM. 


Joseph Ivimey. 


CYMBALS. 
Sir Edward Elgar, O.M. 


TAMBOURINE. 
Gregory Hast. 
TRIANGLE. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch. 


RATTLES. 
Sir Frederick Bridge. 
Sir Frederic Cowen. 


NIGHTINGALES, 


The Misses Irene Scharrer. 


Myra Hess. 
Muriel Foster. 
CUCKOOS, 
Madame Albani. 
Ada Crossley. 
Carrie Tubb. 
CASTANETS. 
C. Hayden Coffin. 
Mark Hambourg. 
SQUEAKER. 
Harry Dearth. 


Bass. 





The vocal side of the programme was rather weak. Th 





duet of Miss Carrie Tubb and Mr. Harry Dearth wa 
disappointing, and their solos hardly less so. We felt tha 
an opportunity had been missed. How welcome a Gilbert 
and Sullivan extract would have been! And with the wealth 
of really first-rate humorous quartets available, it seemed ii 
pity not to have included a couple. Mr. Gregory Hast wa 
provided with better material, and sang three neat trifles 
Mr. Dalhousie Young in delightful style. Mention must kk 
made of Mr. George Robey’s amusing methods in selling 
by auction the original manuscripts of well-known songs 
Elgar, Cowen, German, and Landon Ronald. Altogether, 
it was a very jolly occasion, and Mr. Landon Ronald ant 
his co-workers deserve hearty congratulation. 





There are signs of a much-needed decentralization # 
London concerts. Probably the dark streets and th 
difficulties of transport have hastened matters. As mos 
of the residential suburbs are well-provided with halb 
suitable for chamber-music and recitals, it seems to us th 
the arrangement of first-class local concerts is likely to be# 
considerable factor in spreading an appreciation of the att 
We have received a prospectus of a scheme of this kind 
series of subscription concerts given at St. Leonard’s Hall 
Streatham. The first concert took place on October 2% 
when the programme was provided by the London String 
Quartet and Miss Margaret Balfour. On November 5 th 
London Trio played and Miss Ethel Fenton sang, and # 
November 19 the Allied Quartet and Mlle. Juliettt 
Autran were the performers. The remaining concerts at 
on December 3 (Solomon and Melsa) and December 1 
(Miss Fanny Davies, Miss Marjorie Hayward, and Mr 
Yves Tinayre). The concerts begin at 8.15. 
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© praise the Lord of Weaven. 
ANTHEM FOR SEPTUAGESIMA OR GENERAL USE. 
Psalm exlviii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 12. Composed by Hvueu Buarr, 
M.A., Mus. D., Cambridge. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Loarep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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SONGS OF THE HEBRIDES. 


The Musical Association opened its forty-fifth session on 
November 5 with a paper by Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser, who 
gave an interesting account of her experiences in collecting 
racial songs—a term she preferred to ‘folk-songs’—in the 
Western islands of Scotland, and of the characteristics of 
the music so gathered. She said that the Gaels were 
peculiarly idealistic and altruistic in their traditions, however 
strongly the history of clan strife might seem to negative 
this proposition. The people’s tradition was its real history, 
and the value put upon this Celtic tradition was the 
belief that the emotion of the ideal was the most valuable 
human faculty in the furtherance of civilization, and that 
communal song, as found in the Hebrides, tended to create 
and transmit social ideals under the vivifying influence of 
collective emotion. Describing the conditions under which 
the search after this Hebridean music was conducted, the 
lecturer said that she and her helpers had at times to undergo 
long hours of semi-starvation, nervous strain, and semi- 
suffocation in the peat smoke, with occasional long weary 
tramps in blinding wind and rain and perilous crossings of 
dangerous sounds in small open boats. In later tours the 
phonograph was employed not only as a means of securing 
tunes more quickly and more accurately, and of giving 
pleasure to the singers themselves, but also as furnishing 
durable proofs of the authenticity of the work. In these 
remote isles, perhaps because one still found life on the 
material side as simple as at the earlier stages of social 
organization, one found a people hindered by physical 
conditions from producing a material civilization. Life was 
incredibly hard on some of the isles. The ancient social 
order—an age-long communism—which had left us this heritage 
of song, was held together by ties of blood-relationship, and 
was in a manner free from wage-labour. Yet if the sands of 
that ancient civilization were fast running out, its tale of 
folk-art still yielded the flower of its ideals. 

As early as 1895, Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser had come to the 
conclusion that the Scoto-Celtic racial music had not hitherto 
been fully exploited, and that there were probable types of 
melody which had not appealed to former collectors, but 
which might nevertheless be well worth gathering in. It 
was not until 1905, however, that she was able to carry out 
a long-cherished scheme of herself attempting to collect 
from the mouths of the Scoto-Gaels the still unnoted 
survivals of the music of their race. An important side of 
the work was the faculty of recognising at a first hearing the 
value of unharmonized, unfamiliar melody. This was not a 
common faculty in these days of harmonic music, even 
amongst musicians, and the effect of the first hearing of any 
melody in an unfamiliar tonality, and without the illuminating 
guidance of some harmonic progression, was strangely 
bewildering—totally different from the effect which that 
same melody had on the same ear after its having been 
heard with harmonic treatment, even if the supporting 
harmony be then removed. She (the lecturer) had 
previously been giving lecture-recitals on songs and song- 
writers, and had carefully pointed out the means by 
which such writers as Wolf, Cornelius, Liszt, and Schubert 
heightened the effect of their melody and deepened and 
subtilized its expression by harmonic colouring and by 
figures of accompaniment. She had thus learned how 
sight were the harmonic formulz out of which, at times, a 
perfect art-song might be fashioned. When she began 
her work in the Isles, she found that the unrecorded music 
of the Celtic people of the Hebrides consisted mainly of just 
such characteristic, separate motives, such definite musical 
formulz, as she had been dealing with in the art-song. 
These formulze were occasionally treated freely, repeated, 
alternated, or re-arranged, all improvised by a rarely 
gifted musical singer. The musical matter discovered was 
so strongly characteristic, particularly in its sea colour and 
spirit, that one felt it could not but give new life and 
means of expression to the musical forms of the larger sea- 
girt isle we call Britain. Only those whose ears had been 
filled for days and weeks together with the moan of the sea 
and the wind round one of those rocky isles, could realise 
how much of their haunting mystery was reflected in the 
music of the race. ‘ The Sea,’ said Kenneth Macleod, ‘ has 
given to Hebridean song its fiercest joy and its most 
passionate sorrow. The sea-rapture songs are the songs otf 





ee 


men ; the sea-sorrow songs are the songs of women.’ This 
was no primitive music, as the psychologists to whom it hag 
been made known also agreed. It was often exquisitely 
fashioned and subtle, although apparently simple. Specially 
devised at times to hypnotise by repetition and monotony, jt 
yet kept alive by a curious and unexpected variety the 
attention of the hearer. This music was a racial inheritance 
of the many, but was in many cases fashioned quite 
consciously by the gifted few. At any rate, tradition am 
the Isle folk themselves attributed music-making to the 
gifted few and not to the mass. Hebridean music dated 
back probably much of it to a time anterior to notation, ye 
it need be none the less a conscious art, and a perfect 
melodic art at that. 

The Hebrides were early inour era colonized by Scoto 
Gaels from Ireland. In the oth century Norse petty 
kings, driven from Norway, settled here, and the Isle 
remained under Norse sway for nearly four centuries. This 
period left its indelible mark on the place names, and 
possibly on certain types of tunes. An idiom found in th 
remote outer isles might be Norse, but again it might bea 
sort of far-flung seafaring idiom, persisting in remote plac 
from the days when the sea united rather than divided peoples, 
and might therefore be neither peculiarly Norse nor Celtic. 

There were to be found a few examples of tunes in the 
major scale, which had over-run Europe and killed by its 
exuberant growth so many beautiful and pregnant melodic 
scales; but it was not a favourite. Among _heptatonic 
scales perhaps the favourite was a scale from G to Gm 
the white keys, the whole-tone below the tonic bein 
used with great feeling for its potentialities of expression. 
Needless to say, no modern minor scale was ever found 
only the old original minor scale from A to A. The other 
seven-notes scales were also all in use. The pentatonic 
scales were plentifully used in all five forms, and there wer 
also great quantities of tunes formed on scales with only one 
gap, not two, as in the true pentatonic scale. Scales wer 
ilso found with the alternating major and minor third. Th 
Hebrideans were very fond of wide-stepping intervals, such 
a descent as a sixth from the upper tonic, an interval 
much more in use than the fourth from the upper tonic 
down to the dominant. M. Duhamel, the successor t 
Ducoudray in the Breton branch of Celtic research work, 
valued very highly this Hebridean material. He had vey 
ingeniously systematized the tonality of the Celts on th 
basis of a certain restricted series of fifths, thus: Fa, da, sol, 
re, (a, from which in close position he built five distind 
pentatonic scales. Pursuing this idea, he evolved variouw 
other scales, but difficulties arose when attempting to assign 
particular tunes ‘o their proper scales. 

Illustrations to the paper were sung by the lecturer, 
Miss Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser, and Miss Margaret Kennedy. 


THE CARILLON OF BRUGES. 

For some time past there has been great anxiety as to the 
fate of the bells of Brauges—for ever associated with the 
well-known poem of Longfellow, ‘ The Belfry of Bruges. 
Now, however, there is definite information that the bell 
are safe and uninjured. M. A. Nauwaelaerts, the official 
City Carillonneur, who is serving in the Belgian Army, 
visited Bruges at the first possible opportunity, and found 
that his house was in good condition, having been cared for 
by friends, and that the bells of the carillon were intact. 
The Hans stole every sheet of music he possessed, and 
severed all the connecting wires of the clavier. It did not 
take long to temporarily adjust the action-work, and vey 
soon the bells were pealing forth ‘ La Brabangonne,’ * The 
Lion of Flanders,’ and ‘God save the King,’ to the grea 
joy of the inhabitants. All lovers of bell-music will be vey 
glad to know that this historic carillon has not been destroyed, 
and there are now great hopes that the magnificent carillos 
of Malines has survived. The Tour des Halles, Bruges 
containing the carillon of forty-seven bells, is 352 feet high 
and dates from 1280. The octagonal superstructure wa 
added atter 1482, and the parapet in 1822. The bells are by 
Joris Damery, 1743. and replace thirty-eight bells by the 
great Hemony, 1662, destroyed by fire in 1741. 
reputed weight of the largest bell is 6,000 kilos. Th 
Malines carillon consists of forty-five bells, the reputed weigh! 
of the largest being 8,884 kilos and of thecarillon 34, 
kilos = 334 tons. 
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THE MUSICIANS’ GIFT. 


For the provision of additional musical facilities for the 
pembers of His Majesty's Forces in the 2,600 Hats and 
Centres of the Y.M.C.A. at home and abroad. 

Committee—The Editors of all the Musical Papers of 

the Country. 

Hon. Treasurer—Major H. Walford Davies, R.A.F., 

Mus. Doc. 
Organizing Secretaries—Percy A. Scholes, Mus. Bac., 
A.R.C.M.; Katherine E. Eggar, A.R.A.M. 
Hon. Organizer of National Collection of Music and 
Jnstruments—Herman Darewski. 


—_—— 





Total received to November 11, 1918 .. ae £2,771 18 10 
Total for month October 11 to November 11.. ‘ 135 17 9 
Amounts received between October 11 and November 11. 

(a) Proceeps or Concerts. Ss a & 
Bishopsgate. Miss Heity colton, Pianoforte Recital 5% 4 
Enfield. Miss Eleanor Franklin Pike, Pupils’ Sale 
of Work .. a6 ‘e ae 21 0 « 
Pendleton. Miss Cicely Bass, Pupils’ Concert at 
Highfield School ai i : 410 © 
Salisbury. Miss (slades Smith, Invitation Lecture) 
Recital °° ee ee ° 6 o ¢ 
Winchester. Miss Florence Alvey and Mr. Stanley 
Blagrove, Concert oe és ae 15 20 
Total for month .. £631 ° 
(4) Doxations AND COLLECTIONS, £ada 
Per Mr. J. Alfred Murdoch, President—Members of 
the Pianoforte Manufacturers’ Association : 
Allison Pianos Ltd. .. - - 220 
Bausall & Son .. oe ae 2 @ 
Bernard Brocks .. se ee 22 
H. F. & R. A. Brasted . 
Collard & Collard 5 
John Crowley .. es - ‘ : 26 
Thos. Harper ° oe , : 2 
Harper Piano Co. & Slot Polyphon. 11 
D. F. Menan, Ltd. ee ; I o4 
J. Alfred Murdoch ea oe 220 
Shenstone & Co., Ltd. os 5 5 
T. E dhipman .. : os 220 
Smith & Dawson 1 1 
Leon Souhami , 22 
Strohmenger & Son .. = rt 
Alfred Taylor & S zn 
Vincent Music Co. ° 220 
Joseph Wallis & Sons, Ltd... ‘ 
——=s 99 18 < 


Per Major Kelly, on beha!'f of Rotherham Px : 
I * Rotherham 





collected for the purchase of a 
Pia oforte ie oe 26 ‘ 
Employees of Messrs. S. Gratix, Jur nd Bro. 
Manchester ee ea ‘ _ 220 
Dr. Walter Carroll : ee ee ee . rro0o 
Mr. James B Clark.. Io <« 
Mr. Mozart Sheaves ‘ és - : o10 6 
Miss E. F. Webley, collected at Bromsgrove .. © 10 0 
Miss Elsa West oe as oe a - o 7 6 
Miss Margaritte Robinson, Sale of Bead Necklaces.. © 4.3 
Mrs. Davis, collected from ‘some poor people’ oe o 3 6 
Total for month 472 1 9 
Raised by the Edinburgh Committee since February 
Chairman, Mr R. W. Pentland; Yon. Secretary, 
Mrs. Baily, Newbury, Colinton, Midlothian: 
Donations £a9 10 10 
Concerts, &c. 120 If 11 
== 82 29 


A committee has been formed in Glasgow. /restdents— 
Lady Weir, Mr. Alex. Murray, and Mr. Bertie Heilbron ; 
Joint Hon. Secretaries—Mr. James Allan, 61, Hillhead 
Street, Glasgow, and Miss Agnes Millar, 6, Princes Square, 
Strathbungo 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


_ The programme on November 23 was of exceptional 
Interest, consisting of three choral works—‘ The Golden 
Legend,’ Charles Wood's ‘* Dirge for Two Veterans,’ and 
Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens ’—and two detached items— 
the aria ‘Recompense,’ from Parry’s ‘War and Peace,’ 
and the Hallelujah Chorus. Fine performances of these 
Were given under Sir Frederick Bridge’s direction. The 
Sloists were Misses Carrie Tubb and Olga Haley, and 
Messrs. Alfred Heather, Joseph Farrington, and Edward 
Halland, all of whom sang excellently, Miss Haley and 
Mr. Farrington making the most of the great opportunities 
_— by the Aria and the Dirge. 





London Concerts. 


QUEEN's HALL. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA, 


The two outstanding features at the Symphony Concert on 
November 10 were the Franck Symphony and the poignant 
‘Shropshire Lad’ Rhapsody of Butterworth. Miss Irene 
Scharrer played delighttully in Beethoven's fourth Concerto, 
and Miss Margaret Balfour's fine voice was well suited in 
Leroux’s ‘Le Nil’ The remaining orchestral items were 
Brahms’s ‘Tragic Overture,’ and ‘ Forest Murmurs’ from 
‘Siegfried.’ Sir tlenry Wood conducted, and the performance 
throughout reached a very high level. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


This fine band made a welcome re-appearance at Queen's 
Hall on November 4, when a Beethoven programme was 
submitred. Mr. Hamilton Harty conducted, and obtained a 
remarkable performance of the C minor Symphony. 
Musician Albert Sammons played the Concerto in D, and 
Miss Ethel Fenton sang three songs. The remaining items 
were the Overtures to * Egmont’ and the ‘ Leonura’ (No. 3). 
There was a large and appreciative audience. We may be 
allowed to express a hope that the L S.O. will not forget the 
importance of variety. One-man programmes are a mistake, 
we think, even when the man is Beethoven. 


JEOLIAN HALL. 


Mr. George Parker’s recital on October 29 was notable 
for its excellent selection of native songs by Bairstow, 
Emest Bullock, Murtin Shaw (four) and Geoffrey Shaw, 
Ireland (seven), Walker, and Stanford. Mr. Parker was 
heard to the greatest advantage in Martin Shaw’s jubilant 
‘Faster Carol’ and ‘The Cavalier’s Escape,’ Ireland’s 
‘Blind,’ ‘The Cost,’ and ‘Blow out, you bugles,’ and 
Stanford’s ‘ The b ld, unbiddable child.’ Marked contrast 
was provided by the Four Serious songs of Brahms, in which 
we seemed to feel more thanatouch of spleen. Mr. Parker’s 
voice is a powerful, ringing baritone. He is very much in 
earnest, and with his clear enunciation and his evident liking 
for the best type of song, should be an acquisition to the 
concert-hall. Miss Marjorie Hayward played solos by 
Friedemann Bach. Mozart, Sauret, and Frank Bridge, and 
Mr. Gilbert de Chelette accompanied. 


Madame D’ Alvarez gave a recital on November 3, when 
a most interesting scheme suffered from a too generous 
granting of encores. But the songs were so well chosen and 
so finely sung that what was lost in one way was gained in 


others. Mr. Kiddle was, as usual, a perfect accompanist. 





Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill and Miss Nancy Phillips gave a 
very enj »yable recital on November 6, when three Sonatas for 
violin and pianoforte were played—Dunhill in F, Faure 
in A, and Grieg in G. 


Miss Carrie Tubb sang only British songs at her joint 
recital with Miss Lena Ashwell on November 7. Some of 
these were new to us,—three by the late Willie Manson, and 
two by Miss Annie Miller. They were delightful. Miss 
Ashwell’s recitations, with and without music, were, as 
usual, perfect examples of elocution. Miss Phyllis Parker 
and Mr. Harold Craxton were at the pianoforte. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


Mr. George Pawlo gave a concert on November 8, with a 
programme commendably short and enterprising. He sang 
Holst’s Four Hymns from the Rig Veda, an extract from 
Percy Rideout’s opera, ‘ The Cardinal,’ the ‘Spring Song’ 
irom ‘ The Valkyrie,’ Holbrooke’s ‘ Annabel Lee,’ and an 
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extract from Elgar’s ‘King Olaf.’ He was heard to the 
greatest advantage in the Holst and Elgar works, the 
Rig Veda hymns being particularly striking. The London 
Symphony Orchestra accompanied. and played Berlioz’s 
rarely-heard ‘ Beatrice and Benedict’ Overture, two 
ieces by Delius, and a Mozart Overture. Mr. Hamilton 
Harty conducted. 


On November 11, Miss May Harrison gave a delightful 
performance of Mozart’s A major Concerto, Bach’s 
Chaconne, and Delius’s Sonata, with Mr. Hamilton Harty’s 
invaluable assistance at the pianoforte. 


Miss Isabel Gray and Mr Rene Ortmans’s orchestra joined 
forces on November 15 with admirable results in Liszt’s 
first and Rachmaninov’s second Concertos. The orchestra 
also gave a remarkably flexible performance of the 
‘ Siegfried Idyll.’ 

Miss Muriel Foster’s recital on November 17 was a feast 
of good things, the composers drawn upon including Bach, 
Gluck, Ravel, Hahn, Ireland, Quilter, and Delius. 
Conspicuous among the modern examples were John 
Ireland's splendid ‘ Earth’s Call,’ and three beautiful new 
songs by Delius. The programme included also some 
charming Canadian folk-songs. Mr. Anthony Bernard 
accompanied. 


SoutH PLaAcE CONCERTS. 


Excellent schemes are the rule at South Place. A Dvorak 
programme on November 3 included the Quintet in A, the 
Quartet in A flat, and the Sonatina in G for violin and 
pianoforte. The players were Miss Jessie Grimson, Mrs. 
Herbert Withers, and Messrs. Woodhouse. Tomlinson, and 
Patterson Parker. Miss Ethel Fenton sang ‘ Inflammatus’ 
and four Gipsy songs. 


On November 10 Schubert's Quintet in C, and Haydn's 
Quartet in G were played by Messrs. Saunders, Core, 
Woodhouse, Williams, and Miss Edith Vance. Miss Muriel 
Foster was the vocalist, singing Ireland's ‘ Earth’s Call,’ five 
songs of Ravel, and four by Keynaldo Hahn. 

Brahms was well represented on November 17 by the 
Pianoforte Trio in C (Miss Jessie Munro, Miss Dorothea 
Walenn, and Miss Edith Vance), and by two pianoforte solos 
—Rhapsedy in G minor and ‘ Au Bord d'une Scurce’ (Miss 
Jessie Munro). Mr. Constantine Stroesco sang songs by 
Da Parma, Debussy, and di Veroli. Pathetic interest was 
attached to the unfinished Trio by William B. Manson, 
killed in action, July, 1916, aged nineteen. Paul Juon’s 
[rio in A minor received its first South Place performance. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


We are glad to be able to announce that this Society will 
give six concerts during the season. The datesare December 
5, January 30, February 27, March 26, April 29, and May 
29. The programmes are of exceptional interest, and 
contain a good leaven of native works,—E gar’s ‘ Falstaff’ 
and ‘ Polonia,’ Delius’s new Viclin Concerto and ‘In a 
Summer Garden,’ Holst’s ‘ The Planets’ Suite, Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘Wasps’ Overture, Butterworth’s * Shropshire 
Lad’ Rhapsody, Stanford’s Pianoforte Concerto (first 
London performance), and pianoforte pieces by Euyéne 
Goossens. The conductors are Landon Ronald, Adnan 
Boult, and Major Geoffrey Toye. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


A fitting tribute was paid to the memory of the late 
Sir Hubert Parry on November 9, when a programm: 
drawn from his works was per'ormed under the direction of 
Sir Walter Parratt and Sir Charles Stanford. The choral 
items were ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ and ‘ The Glories of our 
Blocd and State.” The orchestra played the ‘ English’ 
Symphony and an Elegy ‘In Memoriam Brahms,’ composed 
in 1897 and now played for the first time. Mi-s McClelland, 
a very promising student, sang an extract from ‘ Judith,’ and 
Miss Muriel Foster gave finely four of the ‘ English Lyrics,’ 


—_—— 


SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE’S REMINISCENCES, 


For some time past it has been an open secret that 
Sir Frederick Bridge was putting on paper a selection from 
the host of interesting events with which his long career has 
been crowded. We are now able to announce that the 
volume is finished, and that it will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Novello. 

Sir Frederick has touched life at so many points that his 
recollections and reflections can hardly fail to be of interest 
not merely to musicians, but to the wider public which has 
always an eye and an car for a versatile and energetic 
personality. In his own special department the memories 
of the Abbey organist should be of great value as a record of 
a period which has seen such remarkable developments in 
matters connected with cho rs and organs. 

As an examiner of wide experience he should be able to 
say much of practical value in regard to musical education. 

Sir Frederick’s activities as a raconteur have so far been 
mainly confined to the platform, where they have served to 
transform many a lecture or academic utterance from a 
sedative into a stimulant. We may be sure that the more 
deliberate methods of pen and paper will result in a feast of 


| good things. 


The title of the book will be ‘ My Musical Pilgrimage.’ 





Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 





BIRMINGHAM. 


In local musical circles, especially among all classes of 
choristers, the regretted death of Dr. McNaught, late 
Editor of the Musical Times, has caused widespread sorrow, 
for his courtly and genial personality, his wonderful tact and 
judgmen: as choral adjudicator in the Midland Comp titive 
Music Festivals, had endeared him to all who took part in 
those uplifting functions. Through the medium of this 
column the present writer had been associated with Dr. 
McNaught for many years, and as local representative in 
Birmingham of the A/usical Times would desire to record his 
sense of the great loss the musical world has sustained in the 
death of the Editor of this journal. As well also would he 
wish to convey his deep-felt sympathy to and condolence 
with Mrs. McNaught and her family in their great sorrow. 

Concerts are just now plentiful, indeed far in excess of 
those in ordinary times, but the War has brought a new 
concert-going public, the masses being more fully repre- 
sented than ever before. Concerning the Festival Choral 
Society’s performance of Berlioz’s * Faust’ it need only be 
said that Sir Thomas Beecham conducted a remarkably 
impressive reading at the Central Hall on October 16, being 
admirably supported by choir, orchestra, and principals, the 
latter including Miss Gladys Ancrum, Mr. Frank Mullings, 
Mr. Herbert Brown, and Mr. Arthar Cranmer. 

The second of three violin and pianoforte recitals promoted 
by Miss Gertrude Fuller and Miss Beatrice Hewitt was held 
in the large Lecture Theatre of thie Midland Institute on 
October 19. Scholarly and impressive resdings were given 
of Brahms’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte in G major, 
Op. 78, and Mozart’s Sonata, also for violin and pianoforte, 
in G major. If for nothing else than its lovely Adagio, 
Brahms’s Sonata wiil always appeal to musicians and true 
lovers of chamber music. Deeply contrasted stood Mozart's 
play ful and grace‘ul Sonata, the performers being in perfect 
accord. For her violin solos Miss Fuller chose a triad 
18th-century pieces arranged by Al‘red Moffatt—an Arioso 
and Sarabande (accompa:ied on the organ by Mr. Appleby 
Matthews), a Bourrée, and the * Admiral’ Galliard. In these 
Miss Fuller realised a beautiful and sympathetic tone, 
displaying sound musicianship in her admirable performance. 
Miss Hewitt is to be congratulated on her very excellent 
rendering of Beethoven’s great Pianoforte Sonata in E fiat, 
Op. 81a, each movement bearing a distinctive title—‘ Les 
Adieux,’ ‘ L’Absence,’ and ‘Le Retour.’ It is some yeats 





with Mr. Liddle at the pianoforte. 


since this Sonata was played in Birmingham, but in days 
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by it often found its way into the programmes selected} Of special interest was Mr. Bernard Jackson’s concert of 
such pianists as Arabella Goddard, Sir Charles Hallé, and | Bach music given in the Royal Society of Artists’ Gallery on 
Paderewski. November 1. Mr. Jackson is a Bach enthusiast whose aim 


The first of four Subscription Concerts which Mr. Max 
Mossel is giving this season took place at the Central Hall 
m October 22, when Benno Moiseiwitsch gave a pianoforte 
yecital exclusively of Chopin excerpts. The selection was 
qite admirable, and included the first Sonata in B flat 
ninor, Op. 35, containing the Funeral March. Of course 
the choice of pieces included Ballades, Preludes, and a 
somber of the Etudes; but best of all was his superb 

ying of the Barcarolle in F sharp, Op. 60, and the 

rious Fantasie in F minor, Op. 49. Moiseiwitsch is 
atitled to rank amongst the foremost of living pianists, 
and is as great a player of Brahms and Beethoven as he is 
of Chopin. His execution is never aggressive, and his 
technique is absolutely flawless. He met with a glorious 
reception, and at the close of the recital he was accorded 
an ovation. 

The greatest drawing power of any vocalist before the 
public is that of Madame Clara Butt, and here in Birmingham 
it does not matter how often she comes—she is literally 
supreme, and always attracts overflowing houses. It was 
her second visit to Birmingham this year, and took place at 
the Central Hall on October 24, being her first appearance 
in that Hall, our Town Hall having been requisitioned for 
National purposes. The singer's wonderful voice was heard 
in all its rich and voluminous timbre in the dramatic aria 
‘0 don fatale,’ from Verdi’s ‘ Don Carlos.’ She never sang 
better, but her admirers were principally interested in a 
group of dainty English songs demanding no strenuous vocal 
efort, but whose message was perhaps more intimate. She 
was excellently accompanied by a new-comer, Miss Grace 
Torrens. The artists associated with the prima-donna were 
Melsa and the veteran Ben Davies. 

Madame Minadieu’s first Musical Matinée of a series of 
four arranged for this season was given in the Grosvenor 
Room, Grand Hotel, on October 26, the principal attraction 
being Madame Kirkby Lunn, who has not appeared in 
Birmingham for some years past. The rich and luscious 
quality of her voice, and the wonderful artistry of her singing 
and phrasing, were again fully revealed in a number of well- 
chosen songs by Caldara, Gluck, Chausson, Bruneau, 
Borodin, and Rachmaninov, in which she was sympathetically 
accompanied by Miss Ethel Attwood, of London. The 
instrumental portion of the programme comprised a Trio by 
a local and promising comyo-er of the new _ school, 
W. J. Fenney, of the Midland Institute School of Music, 
whose composition was admirably interpreted by Miss 
Marjorie Sotham (pianoforte), Mr. Hodgson (violin), and 
Miss Joan Willis (violoncello). Each of these artists also 
contributed a variety of solos for pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello. 
Mr. G. H. Manton accompanied the instrumentalists in his 
customary faultless manner. 

The Appleby Matthews Sunday evening orchestral 
concerts at the Scala Theatre have proved so successful 
and popular that a second series of four similar concerts 
was inaugurated on November 4. The excellent orchestra 
of forty performers are now in perfect accord with Mr. 
Appleby Matthews’s beat, and the conductor himself gains 
in experience every time he directs his players. He 
possesses to a high degree a temperament which readily 
teflects an abounding vitality, and he is a born enthusiast. 
The programmes are admirably selected, and embrace all 
kinds of schools. He has for leader Mr. Alexander Cohen, 
ascholarly and artistic violinist who occasionally is heard in 
well-known solos. 

Mr. Appleby Matthews’s latest venture is in the domain of 
choral concerts, which he inaugurated at the Central Hall on 
October 26 with Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Hiawatha’ cycle, 
Parts 1 and 2, followed by Debussy’s ‘ Blessed Damozel.’ 
The choir is especially rich in sopranos of a remarkably 
choice and pure quality, and it is difficult to recall a more 
thrilling outburst of ‘Minnehaha’ than was produced by these 
ingers. Altogether the performance was deeply interesting 
and enjoyable. Debussy’s work did not fare so well, needing 
more rehearsals and better knowledge of Debussian idioms 
to do justice to the music. On November 2 Mr. Matthews 
gave two performances of ‘ Messiah,’ one in the afternoon 
and another in the evening, a unique undertaking, the appeal 
of which, however, was not adequate to fill the Central Hall. 





is to form a Birmingham Bach Society, and it is hoped he 
will ultimately succeed in his laudable undertaking. He was 
assisted by the Catterall String Quartet (the concert-giver 
himself acting as pianist), and Mr. E. Cockerill (double-bass), 
Mr. W. Heard (flute), and Mr. J. Dounagh (oboe). The 
cultured vocalist was Dr. Tom Goodey, of Birmingham 
University. All the examples presented were certainly 
very beautiful and of the greatest interest, the whole 
concert proving a truly artistic musical event. 

The famous Yorkshire pianist, Mr. Frederick Dawson, who 
has not been heard here for some years, gave two pianoforte 
recitals in the Royal Society of Artists’ Gallery on November 
2 and 16. His splendid playing inspires regret that he 
does not more often visit our city, for he. is a pianist of the 
first rank and a master of all schools. Endowed with a 
glorious technique, faultness to a degree, he reveals also a 
wide range of interpretative gifts. His programmes were 
admirably selected, and included copious Chopin excerpts. 
His remarkable staccato playing could not have been excelled 
by any living executant. 

The Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association opened 
its series of concerts at the Town Hall on November 2 with a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio ‘ St. Paul,’ which is 
now seldom given. Mr. Joseph H. Adams, who conducted, 
did his best with the forces under his control, and as 
far as the choral singing went, the sopranos, who revealed a 
beautiful and pure tone-quality, carried off the palm. The 
soloists were Miss G. Whitehill, Miss Dorothy George, 
Mr. Ernest Ludlow, and Mr. Charles Till. Mr. C. W. 
Perkins was at the organ. 

The Midland Musical Society’s series of concerts opened 
with an ever-welcome performance of Sullivan’s ‘Golden 
Legend.’ which was first produced at the Leeds Musical 
Festival in 1886. A large audience was present at the Town 
Hall on November 9 to hear Sullivan’s master-work. Mr. 
A. J. Cotton, the conductor, had well prepared the work, and 
on the whole gave a sympathetic reading, although the 
orchestra, owing to prevalent conditions, was somewnat too 
weak to cope adequately with the orchestral score. The 
principals were Miss Muriel Boughton, Mr. Walter Hyde, 
and Mr. Herbert Parker, with Mr. C. W. Perkins at the 
organ. 

The Birmingham Choral Union’s concert given in the 
Town Hall on November 16 was in the nature of a ballad 
concert, when, instead of an entire choral work, the choir 
sang a number of part-songs by Elgar, Gounod, Bantock, &c. 
There was no orchestra. The chief vocalists were Miss 
Perceval Allen and Mr. Hamilton Harris. Mr. C. W. 
Perkins presided at the organ, and Miss Marjorie Sotham, 
an excellent local pianist, contributed solos with masterly 
skill. The choir numbered over two hundred voices, 
admirably trained and conducted by Mr. Wassell. The 
singing was artistic and refined. 

A pianoforte recital was given by Miss Rosemary Savage, 
a clever local pianist, and a recital was also given by 
Vladimir de Pachmann, who was in his most characteristic 
vein. A violin recital by Miss Rhoda Backhouse, a 
new-comer, and vocal recitals by Mr. John Goss and 
Dr. Tom Goodey have also to be recorded. 

The second chamber concert of a series of five, given by 
the Birmingham Chamber Concerts Society in the Royal 
Society of Artists’ Gallery on November 12, proved a 
delightful musical event. The Catterall String Quartet was 
assisted in Mozart’s fanciful Quintet for strings and oboe by 
Mr. E. Mills, the celebrated oboe-player. The interpreta- 
tion of this charming (Quintet was faultless to a degree. 
The other items were Schumann’s String Quartet, Op. 41, 
No. @2, and three ‘ Novellettes’ by Glazounov, also for 
strings. Mrs. Rawdon Briggs replaced Mr. Park, the 
viola-player, who was indisposed. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 


Entertainments to suit all tastes were provided for the very 
large number of visitors temporarily residing at Bournemouth 
during the war period. The ravages of the influenza epidemic 
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inevitably reacted on audiences, the public being disposed to 
observe a wise caution in frequenting places where many 
people congregated together. But with the abatement of the 
epidemic there should be a largely increased support for the 
various attractions that Mr. Dan Godfrey has arranged for 
the delectation of Bournemouth music-lovers. 

There has been some splendid playing at the Symphony 
Concerts, and Mr. Godfrey is to be congratulated upon the 
high state of efficiency of his orchestra. Not even in pre-War 
days did we enjoy greater technical and interpretative 
excellence on the part of the string and brass sections. This 
has been clearly demonstrated in recent performances of 
some extremely exacting works. The compositions of chief 
interest played during the past month have been Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony and ‘ Figaro’ Overture (in which Mr. 
Godfrey’s variations of tempi were, we would say, rather 
abrupt), Brahms’s C minor Symphony, Ravel's ‘ Pavan for 
a Dead Infanta,’ Granville Bantock’s Overture, ‘ The 
Pierrot of the Minute,’ Glazounov’s second Symphony, and 
Parry’s Symphonic Variations—played In Memoriam the 
deceased composer. Of the novelties, a tone-poem, 
* Niobe,’ by Arnold Trowell, proved to be a very charming 
and most expressive composition, worthy of repeated per- 
formances. We are unable to speak of Cyril B. Rootham’s 
Overture to the opera ‘ The Two Sisters,’ as illness prevented 
our attendance at the concert wherein it figured. Kebikov’s 
pleasing ‘Christmas-Tree’ Suite was given its first per- 
formance here at the fifth concert of the series. 

The soloists at these concerts have been : 
MacEwan, a clever child-performer, who revealed con- 
siderable promise in Beethoven’s C minor Pianoforte 
Concerto, though we should recommend a less restless 
attitude at the instrument; Mr. Arnold Trowell, whose 
playing of the Saint-Saéns Violoncello Concerto in A minor 
was at this excellent artist’s usual distinguished level ; 
Mile. Juliette Folville, an admirable artist whose performance 
of the C minor Pianoforte Concerto by Rachmaninoff we 
regretted having to miss; and Miss Bessie Rawlins, who 
scored an unqualified success in Hamilton Harty’s interesting 
Violin Concerto. Miss Rawlins’s able performance revealed 
her as one of the most delightful violinists it has been our 
good fortune to hear for some time past. She should soon 
take her place among our leading players. 


Miss Desirée 


BRISTOL. 

The members of the Bristol Choral Society have rendered 
a great service to the cause of music by continuing their fine 
concerts regardless of the difficult War-time conditions of 
the past four years. During one season only, 1915-16, when 
the military commandeered Colston Hall, did the concerts 
have to be abandoned. On Saturday, November 16, the 
occasion of the first of this season’s concerts, a large audience 
was aroused to enthusiasm by a thrilling performance of the 
Hallelujah Chorus from ‘* Messiah.’ This was followed by 
the National Anthem, and a few words from the Lord Mayor 
(Alderman Twiggs). In view of the Gounod centenary, the 
beautiful work * Irene’ had been chosen for performance, 
and a large measure of the enthusiasm which marked the 
early stages of the concert attended the unfolding of the 
opera under the skilful direction of Mr. George Riseley. 
The principal soloists were Miss Carrie Tubb (Irene), 
Lieut. Richard Ripley (Muriel), and Mr. Herbert Brown 
(Suliman). Lieut. Ripley came at the last moment in place 
of Mr. Alfred Heather, a victim to influenza, and under the 
circumstances acquitted himself well. Miss Carrie Tubb also 
sang charmingly such numbers as ‘ Far greater in His lowly 
state,’ and Mr. Brown was heard to fine effect in ‘ She alone 
charmeth my sadness,’ Xc. The choir did excellent work, 
the ladies’ voices being heard to great advantage. The 
instrumental work was as usual on a high level, the Bellet 
music and the Grand Processional March being special 
features. The next concert is on December 14. when 
* Messiah’ will be given. 

It has often been urged in the past that the week’s visit of 
the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company was all too brief, and 
that Bristol should share with other large towns in having at 
least a fortnight of grand opera. It was greatly to thedelight of 
many music-iovers, therefore, to find that the fimous company 
was booked at the Prince’s Theatre for fourteen performances, 
extending over the end of October and beginning of 








November. Large audiences were the rale, and there was 
no doubt that the prolonged visit was amply justified, 
Three operas, ‘Tannhiuser,’ ‘ Tales of Hoffmann,’ and 
‘ Madame Butterfly,’ were given each week ; there were also 
single performances of ‘ La Bohéme,’ ‘ Mignon,’ ‘ Dante and 
Beatrice’ (followed by ‘ Pagliacci *), * Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Faust,’ 
‘Carmen,’ ‘Il Trovatore,’ and ‘ Maritana.’ The perform. 
ances were of a high standard, and were not only greatly 
appreciated but often evoked much enthusiasm. 

The Clifton Chamber Concerts, which have been a great 
source of pleasure to many for several years, had this season 
to be abandoned, two or three members of the party having 
been engaged in national war work. It is not improbable 
that we shall be having a pianoforte recital by Mr. Herbert 
Parsons. Miss Dorothy Peake has provided a set of three 
recitals at the Royal West of England Academy. Miss 
Peake is an accomplished pianist, and she has been supported 
by Miss Doris Bates, an able violinist. On November 14 
the vocalist was Capt. F. Stephen Jasper, M.C. 

The Bristol United Methodist Choral Society gave a 
successful concert in the Y.M.C.A. Hall on November 13, 
The choir of a hundred and fifty voices was under the 
directorship of Mr. Fred. Stone. Jessop’s cantata ‘ The 
Galilean,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hear my prayer,’ were the 
principal features in a miscellaneous programme. The solo 

vocalists were Miss Amy Richards, Miss Marion Eiles, 
Mr. John Royce, and Mr. J. W. Davey. 

Miss Dorothy Godwia, harpist, has been elected by the 
directors an Associate of the Royal Academy of Music, 
London. 

For the evening of November 11 an organ recital had been 
arranged at St. Mary Redcliff Church, but by a happy 
thought a thanksgiving service was substituted. There was 
a crowded congregation. The vicar, who had been away 
on military duties, returned home in time to take part in the 
service. 

The members of the Bristol Royal Orpheus Glee Society, 
meeting on the evening of November 11, included special 
music in their programme in view of the great news of the 
cessation of hostilities. The proceedings were opened with 
the Doxology, followed by the National Anthem. The first 
glee taken was most appropriate to the occasion, being ‘ Furl 
up the flag, sweet peace is come.’ Allusion was made to the 
presence of Lieut. J. E. Tratman, son of Mr. J. F. W. 
Tratman, who until recently occupied the position of 
hon. secretary of the Society. Lieut. Tratman had lately 
been awarded the Royal Air Force Cross. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The University Musical Society has arranged an attractive 
programme for the current academical year in anticipation of 
an increase in membership. The choir and orchestra have 
been seriously reduced in numbers owing to the War, but the 
committee has firmly refused to consider any suggestions for 
the suspension of the Society’s activities, feeling convinced 
that it was a prime duty to keep music alive in Cambridge 
and to develop local artistic resources. The first concert this 
term took place in the Guildhall on November 13, when the 
Philharmonic String ()uartet played Quartets by Beethoven 
in F major (Op. 59, No. 1), Dr. Charles Wood in D major 
(first performance), and Ravel in F major. On December 6, 
at the Choral and Orchestral Concert, Sir Charles Stanford 
is to conduct his Pianoforte Concerto, with Mr. Herbert 
Fryer at the pianoforte ; and in memory of Sir Hubert Parry 
the choir will sing the two Motets, ‘My soul, there is a 
country” and ‘There is an old belief.’ The other items 
include a ‘ Fantasia on Christmas Carols’ by Vaughan 
Williams, a set of North- Country Folk-Tunes arranged by 
W. G. Whittaker, ‘Pavane pour une Infante deéfunte’ 
(Ravel), and the Overture to Dr. Rootham’s new opera, 
*The Two Sisters.’ Next term Sefior Pedro Morales is 
arranging a concert of Spanish chamber music, and there is 
to be a memorial concert at which Dr. Rootham’s setting of 
Mr. Laurence Binyon’s words ‘ For the Fallen’ and other 
works will be performed. 

The Masical Club is holding fortnightly concerts. The 
Club rooms are still closed, and the concerts have up to the 
present taken place in the Corpus Combination Room. But 
with the steady increase in membership, and consequent 
improvement in finance, it is very probable that soon the 
Club’s activities will be resumed. 
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DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 

At the annual meeting of the South-West District of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, held at Plymouth in 
October, a discussion took place of plans to attract new 
members, and make membership generally of more value to 
subscribers. The need for such a policy was evidenced by 
the decrease of membership during recent years, and the 
sabnormal figure at which membership in this section now 
stands. It was resolved to arrange an attractive meeting at 
Plymouth in April, 1919, with a lecture by an eminent 
professor or a musical demonstration. The finances were 
reported as thoroughly sound, the subscriptions being equal 
to working expenses. It was concluded to be advisable 
to reserve the interest on invested funds for developments 
after the conclusion of peace. Dr. Weekes was in the chair, 
and the attendances represented Plymouth, Exeter, Bodmin, 
and Paignton. Mr. T. Roylands Smith and Mr. Reginald 
Moore were re-elected hon.-treasurer and hon.-secretary, the 
latter to have assistance in the secretarial work. The next 
annual meeting, in October, 1919, will be held at Exeter. 

The Sunday concerts at Plymouth Theatre Royal have 
included a visit, on November 3, of Madame Luia Juta, a 
gifted operatic singer, Miss Nancy Fiori, Italian pianist 
(who played the Bach * Itajian’ Concerto), and Mr. Isidor 
Sesta, ‘cellist ; a memorial concert (Sir Walter Raleigh) on 
November 10, with vocal solos from, local artists and 
recitals by Miss Nina Lyn; and a special ‘ armistice victory 

ogramme’ on November 17, when the band of the 

.M.L,I., Plymouth Division, was conducted by Mr. 
§. P. G. O’Donnell in Mackenzie’s ‘ Britannia’ Overture, 
a‘Camp’ Fantasia by Woodhouse, on music of the Allies, 
music by Elgar, and American Airs. The band of the 
R.G.A. (Mr. R. G. Evans) and that of the R.M.L.I. 
alternately gave concerts in the Pier Pavilion on Sunday 
evenings. 

Plymouth Guildhall concerts.have occasioned visits from 
Miss Meta Murray, Mr. S. J. Bishop, Miss Vera Barker, 
Miss Mabel Corran, and Mr. Hubert Grant (vocalists), and 
Senhor Edgardo Guerra, a Brazilian violinist of high 
musicianship, who has temporarily sojourned in the West, 
and will be much missed on his return to London next 
month. Plymouth Co-operative Education Department 
continue their weekly concerts of popular but instructive 
music on Saturday evenings. Plymouth Orpheus Choir 
(Mr. David Parkes) announce a concert of interesting 
choral items and a recital by Pachmann on November 28. 

At the Raleigh Tercentenary Service in Exeter Cathedral, 
on October 29, the appropriately chosen Anthem was 
Handel’s ‘ Their bodies are buried in peace but their name 
liveth for evermore’; and at the Thanksgiving Service on 
the great day of announcement of the armistice a fine 
programme of British music was arranged by Dr. Wood, 
Psalm 46 being sung to a Gregorian chant, the congregational 
singing of this and of the hymns being the finest example of 
vox populi that could be heard. The dismissal voluntary 
was John Hopkins’s ‘Thanksgiving March,’ having a 
choral song of rejoicing as Trio. At an organ recital in the 
Mint Church, Exeter, on November 13, Dr. Wood played 
aChoral Song and Fugue by S. S. Wesley, a ‘ Fantasia for 
Soft Stops’ by Callaerts, two movements from Boéllmann’s 
‘Suite Gothique,’ an idyllic ‘By the Sea’ (Arensky), and 
an arrangement of a Gavotte by Elgar. Miss Margaret 
Upward was the vocalist. 

Madame Luia Juta and party visited Torquay Pavilion on 
November 2, when her fine vocal powers, and Miss 
Nancy Fiori’s artistic pianoforte playing, achieved great 
success. A three-days’ season of concerts was opened on 
November 3 in the Pavilion by the Royal Marine Band from 
Plymouth, the chief event being a symphony concert, Mr. 
§. P. G. O’Donnell conducting. 

Miss O. Fellowes gave an organ recital at West Alvington 
on October 21, and the choir sang quartets and anthems. 
A chamber concert was arranged at Dawlish on October 24 
by Mrs. Cecil Magor, the ensemble party including vivlins, 
two ’celli, and pianoforte (Bandsman Eric Gritton, Lond. 
Regt.). and among the vocalists were Captain E. Edwards 
and C.S.M. H. Richards, members of the N.Z. Force. 
Friends from Westward Ho ! and Bideford gave a concert at 
Parkham on November 1 inaid of the Nursing Association, 





and a concert for Red Cross Funds at Paignton on 
November 2 comprised violin music by Pte. Hoffman, and 
songs by Pte. Prof. Smith and Miss C. Martin. 

Very fine congregational singing was heard at Barnstaple 
on November 12, when the Nonconformist and Church 
choirs and congregations of the town amalgamated for a 
Thanksgiving Service in the Parish Church. Dr. H. J. 
Edwards, organist, played the last movement of Guilmant’s 
Organ Sonata at the close. 

Two highly-interesting concerts of chamber-music were 
arranged by Dr. Edwards at Barnstaple on November 15, 
with the collaboration of Senhor Edgardo Guerra (violin) 
and Miss F. Chanter (‘cello). Trios by Mendelssohn 
(Op. 66) and Saint-Saéns (Op. 18), and the César Franck 
Sonata, were the concerted numbers. Dr. Edwards, with 
his invariable insight, played pianoforte music by Debussy 
and Chopin, and three charming pieces of his own—Prelude, 
Minuetto, and Romanza, independent numbers. 

CORNWALL. 

The musical masque, ‘ Patience and Hope,’ was performed 
with good effect at Camborne on October 17 by Treslothan 
Girls’ Friendly Society, with Mrs. Pendarves at the 
pianoforte. Private W. R. Roberts, an organist at 
Camborne, took the opportunity afforded by his being 
home on leave to give an organ recital at Troon Church on 
October 20. Two concerts were given on October 24 for 
War funds, one at Gunnislake, directed by Mr. W. P. 
Leverton, and the other at Padstow. The former comprised 
vocal solos and recitations, and at the latter the vocalists 
were Mrs. G. B. Hooper, Mr. Myrus Toms, and Miss Mia 
Sylvia. Miss Muriel Bate was at the pianoforte, and 
Mr. Pedler’s band contributed several items. 

In aid of Red Cross funds the Band of the Royal Defence 
Corps, Hayle Division, gave a concert at St. Erth on 
November 2. In addition to the band item-, flute solos by 
Bandsman Curnow, violin solos by Bandsman Dowrick, and 
several instrumental duets, were also perf rmed. 

At Bugle, on November 8, a programme of concerted and 
solo chamber-music was given by the Misses J. and M. Davis, 
Elsie Marks, M. Williams, and H. Hill, and Miss Meta 
Hawke director). 

‘Messiah’ was sung at St. Ives on November 8 by a 
choir of a hundred voices, conducted by Mr. W. J. Jacobs. 
Mr. J. L. Jacobs was at the organ, and soloists assisted from 
Camborne, St. Agnes, St. Ives, and Penzance. 


EDINBURGH. 

For a considerable time it seemed as if there was no 
prospect of a season at all, but now we are promised a fairly 
busy one. Many concert notices appear, which indicates 
that the promoters had deemed it inadvisable to announce 
earlier owing to the uncertainty of national events. On 
October 26 a ballad concert was given by Madame Strali. 
and Mr. Fraser Gange, with Miss Marie Hall as violinist and 
Miss Peppercorn as pianist. The visit of Pachmann on 
October 12 was the only otherevent of the month. He gave 
a popular recital of his favourite pieces now well known to all 
his followers. 

On November 2 a welcome return visit of Moiseiwitsch 
has to be recorded. He played a varied programme, and 
included numbers by Cyril Scott, Debussy, Catoire, Palmgren, 
and Rachmaninoff. The larger works were Chopin’s B flat 
minor Sonata and Schumann’s Fantasia in C major. 

The Beecham Opera visit from November 4 to 16 has given 
a splendid send-off to the musical season. Tremendous 
enthusiasm has been aroused, and the desire has been revived 
for orchestral concerts. The performances left little to be 
desired. Bach’s ‘ Phoebus and Pan’ and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘Coq d’Or’ were given in Edinburgh for the first time. 

Madame Clara Butt, assisted by Mr. Ben Davies, MissMelda, 
and Miss Grace Torrens, gave a concert on November 16. 

The Classical Concerts are to be resuscitated. A subscrip- 
tion series of four chamber concerts is also announced, and 
several other interesting concerts which will be recorded later. 


GLA»sGOW, 

The concert season may be said to have commenced with 
Mr. Herbert Walton’s organ recitals in the Cathedral, which, 
with respect to artistic achievement and popular support, 
were eminently successful. Mr. John Pulleia continues his 
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monthly organ recitals at St. Mary’s Cathedral. Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s Opera Company gave a month’s season of their 
repertory to large audiences at the Theatre Royal. Since the 
Denhof ‘ Ring’ performances some years ago, there has been 
no such presentation of opera here, due to the exceptionally 
fine array of solo vocalists, the magnificent band, and the 
fitting stage settings. It is needless to particularise when all 
the presentations were of such a high standard, but exception 
must be made in the case of ‘ Phcebus and Pan,’ which, as 
represented on the stage, must have been a revelation to 
many whose notions of Bach are confined to his organ 
compositions. The first of the Choral and Orchestral 
Union’s concerts was given on November 16, when the 
Choral Union under Mr. David Stephen sang with fine effect 
Elgar’s ‘The Spirit of England’ and Parry’s ‘Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day.’ The accompaniments were played by 
an orchestra led by Mr. Fellowes, with Mr. Walton as 
organist, and the solo music by Miss Agnes Nicholls and 
Mr. William Hayle. The virile playing of Miss Adela Verne 
as solo pianist was much appreciated. The ballad concerts 
of the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union have been resumed, and a 
fair number of concerts by visiting performers as well as by 
local effort have been given, most of them for the benefit of 
one or other of the patriotic funds. The D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company gave a fortnight’s performances at the 
King’s Theatre. 


LIVERPOOL. 


There were two outstanding items in the programme of 
the first concert of the Philharmonic Society which Sir 
Henry Wood conducted on October 29. These were Mr. 
Howard Carr's orchestral pictures of ‘ Three British Heroes,’ 
and J. C. Bach’s eight-voice Motet, ‘I wrestle and pray.’ 
The Australian composer’s pieces are a notable achievement. 
They made a deep impression, and that not only as 
programme-music. In connection with their titles they 
possess forceful inspiration, and an inventive and descrip- 
tive suggestiveness which make them masterpieces in their 
way. For each of his heroes Mr. Carr has provided an 
atmosphere with sure and telling touches of colour, whether 
in the martial Irish lilt of ‘O'Leary, V.C.,’ the dreary 
Arctic desolation of the second sketch, ‘ Captain Oates,’ or 
in the picturesque realism of Zeppelin destruction in 
*Warneford, V.C.’ It is hoped that a second performance 
may soon be vouchsafed. Equally notable was the choral 
singing in the Bach Motet, upon which the new chorus- 
master, Dr. A. W. Pollitt, may well be congratulated and 
encouraged. Under his clear and helpful direction the 
singers were very responsive, and exhibited some rarely 
beautiful fiano singing. Sir Henry Wood secured an 
attentive hearing of Brahms’s first Symphony, which, with 
Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’ Overture and Sullivan’s ‘ Macbeth’ 
Overture, completed the instrumental items. Miss Carrie 
Tubb sang with vocal beauty and art in an air from 
Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio,’ and in songs by Liza Lehmann, 
Ireland, and Somervell. : 

Mr. Eugéne Goossens, jun., conducted the second 
Philharmonic Concert on November 16, when the programme, 
if not exhilarating, was interesting in including Borodin’s 
second Symphony in B minor, a work of considerable 
although not sustained power, and also Dvordk’s Violoncello 
Concerto in B minor, which gave Madame Suggia scope for 
her great skill and delicate singing tone. The Concerto is 
all the more acceptable as pure music than merely as 4 vehicle 
for executive display. The sparkling performance of 
Bantock’s Comedy-Overture, ‘ The Pierrot of the Minute,’ 
deepened appreciation of its great poetic fancy and exquisite 
workmanship, which wears weil. A special line is due to 
the successful singing of Miss Margaret Balfour, whose 
beautiful voice was especially well-shown in Bizet’s ‘ Agnus 
Dei,’ a fine melody which makes a direct and natural appeal 
without recourse to the tonal scale. Massenet’s ‘ Evocation’ 
and Frank Bridge’s ‘Love went a-riding,’ experily 
accompanied by Mr. Walter Bridson, further increased the 
favourable impression Miss Balfour made. Elgar’s ‘ Pomp 
and Circumstance,’ No 1, in D. with choral refrains, in 
which the audience joined, or tried to join, and Handel's 
* Hallelujah Chorus,” which respectively opened and ended 
the concert, suffered somewhat in dignity in each case owing 
to the forced pace. 





Mr. Josef Holbrooke and Mr. Arthur Beckwith (who 
wore khaki and spurs) gave a notable performance jp 
Crane Hall on October 21, when they played three British 
Violin and Pianoforte Sonatas, viz., Sonata in A, No. 2, 
Ireland ; Sonata in A flat, No. 2, McEwen ; Sonata in F, 

p- 69, Holbrooke. Of these representative works, 
John Ireland's Sohata has already passed into the category 
of things accepted, where Holbrooke’s Sonata should join it. 
J. B. McEwen’s music is somewhat less individual in 
note, while very melodious. The wide gulf which separates 
modern musical idiom from the conventional formality as 
well as classic beauty of Beethoven, was shown by the 
performance of the C minor Sonata, Op. 30, No. 2. 

During the past month there has been a regular epidemic 
of pianoforte recitals, with a manifest quickening in public 
appreciation of the opportunities provided by Messrs, 
Rushworth, the pioneers of Wednesday mid-day recitals, 
and also by Messrs. Crane in Crane Hall. Headed by such 
renowned names as Hambourg, Pachmann, and Dawson, 
the list includes Mr. Edward Isaacs, Miss Una Truman, 
Miss Marguerite Stilwell, Mr. Walter Bridson, Miss Elsie 
Walker, and Miss Marjorie Sotham, who collaborated with 
Mr. Johann C. Hock (’cello) in an example of Dutch music 
of the Handelian period, the Sonata in D minor by 
Willem Defesch, a placid work whose interest is chiefly 
antiquarian. But it was a good vehicle for Mr. Hock’s 
suave tone. Last, but not least, was the recital on 
November 12 by Mr. William Faulkes, an accomplished 
pianist as well as organist and organ-composer of high degree. 

It is interesting to compare the various programmes which 


more or less run the conventional course from Bach, 
Beethoven and Chopin, to Liszt. With _ these 
inevitable names were associated Schumann (‘ Etudes 


Symphoniques’) and Mendelssohn (‘ Variations Serieuses’), 
But the conviction remains that of the beloved classics the 
music of Bich alone towers imperishable —in interest ever 
fresh, ever wonderful, especially in such numbers as the 
D major Organ Prelude and Fugue (Mr. Hambourg), the 
‘Italian Concerto’ (Mr. Isaacs), and the ‘ Chromatic 
Fantasia’ (Miss Una Truman). It is equally unmistakable 
that the music of the moderns who have dared to break away 
from academic shackles is growing in popular esteem. Our 
English School was notably represented by Cyril Scott 
(‘Lotus Land’ and ‘Nigger Dance’), John Ireland 
(‘Island Spell’ and * Ragamuffin’), and Frank Bridge 
(‘ Fragrance’ and ‘ Fireflies’). 

Despite the tumult and excitement of the crowded streets 
on Armistice Day, the fateful eleventh of November, a full 
house assembled at the first concert of the Rodewald 
Society in the Yamen Rooms, when the Catterall Quartet 
played Beethoven's G major, Op. 18, No. 2, the Debussy 
Quartet, and Borodin’s Quartet in A. It is cheering to note 
that there are to be five more of these delightful concerts, by 
whose aid the Society has lightened many dark days of war. 
With Sir Charles Stanford as president, the old officials who 
have carried on so well in difficult times happily remain in 
Mr. Ernest Bryson (chairman), Dr. Pollitt (hon.-treasurer), 
and Messrs. Ernest Roberts and W. Rushworth 
(hon.-secretaries). 

Recent recitalists on the new organ in Hope Street Church 
have included Mr Sydney H. Nicholson, who played Bach's 
D minor Toccata and Fugue and Debussy's Prelude to 
‘The Blessed Damozel,’ and Dr. A. H. Brewer, whose pro- 
gramme on November 14 paid tribute to two predecessors 
at Gloucester in Dr. S. S. Wesley’s Andante in E flat and 
Dr. C. H. Lloyd's Elegy No. 2. To this trae organ music 
a transcription of ‘ Finlandia’ was heard in sharp contrast. 
Dr. Brewer also gave a masterly performance of Bach's 
* Passacaglia.’ 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 

On October 15 Sir Thomas Beecham forwarded to the 
City Council a letter embodying his offer to build in 
Manchester an Opera House that shall be of a size and 
importance that will cause it to rank inferior only to those of 
Paris and Petrograd. He will commence building as soon 
after conclusion of peace as building prices and labour con- 
ditions permit. When built he wiil maintain and manage it 
for ten years. At the end of that time he will present it as@ 
gift to the city. The City Council on its side must find @ 
central site of not less than 45,000 square feet. 
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After this probationary period the donor reserves to himself 
the right, during his life-time, to appoint the controlling 
members of the business and artistic staff—although the 
Qpera House will then be absolutely City property. Sir 
Thomas considers himself best qualified to draft the most 
fitting constitution for the future government of this under- 
king, but recognising that no Council could or would 
secept such prop 'sals if it had no part in framing them, he 
makes it quite clear tha* the fina cial clauses ‘ will be sub- 
mitted to the approval of the representatives of the City, and 
shall not be included in, or deemed to be an essential part of, 
the constitution without their general consent.’ At the expira- 
tion of the ten years’ p riod, all persons connected with the 
Opera House during his life-time control are to be ‘ considered 
as the servants of an organization which shall consist of an 
association of the City authorities and myself.’ 

The City Council has appointed a Sites Consultative 
Committee. It seems probable that, with the definite 
allocation of the famous Piccadilly site for an Art Gallery, 
the Opera House will be erected on a site (now occupied with 
warehouses and offices) between the Town Hall, the Midland 
Hotel, and St. Peter's Square; not improhably the con- 
templated new Library wil! be accommodated on a portion of 
the same site. Thus Manchester is presented with one of 
those unique opportunities, often dreamed of by the idealist 
bat so rarely realised, whereby her artistic life (in the biggest 
sense of the term) may be co-ordinated and consolidat:d, 
finding an appropriate part in the gigantic task of social 
Peace Reconstruction. As I write, the news comes that the 
outgoing Lord Mayor (Sir Alexander Porter) is to be chair- 
man of the Si.es Committee. Himself deeply interested in 
all that affects every phase of the cesthetic life of the City, his 

r of office was fittingly crowned by the announcement that 
initial steps in these tw» matt:rs have been taken. Man- 
cheste: can now look forward to a resumption of that musical 
and artistic leadership which she undoubtedly possessed in 
Mid-Victorian days. 

The vast issues raised by recent events have probably had 
a profound effect on most people’s power of musical 
appreciation, however wide one’s sympathies, however 
catholic one’s taste. Much that has delighted or attracted 
us ina very real sense up to quite recent times is felt in these 
days to be somewhat trivial ; one’s senses yearn for the big, 
deep, soul-stirring things in art of all sorts. People of more 
than ordinary artistic consciousness have, of course, always 
felt this. My point is that what in the recent past was only 
felt with a sense of real conviction by a comparative handful 
of people, is now overwhelmingly experienced by the crowd. 

Take two notable instances in symphonic music, which 
are qu:te household words—César Franck’s D minor and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic.’ Any person of average musical 
perception hearing these works to-day and analysing his 
feelings must be impressed by the difference in 
mental attitude mow as compared with the _pre- 
War pericd. Nine out of ten persons would have 
voted the 5/4 movement first in their affections. To-day 
they feel the more enduring power of the first and last 
movements. The ‘ Rakoczy March’ of Berlioz has been 
described, not inaptly, as the pe:fect musical symbol of 
‘La Gloire,’ but has war ever been expressed in music with 
more drastic or realistic force than by Tchaikovsky in that 
overpoweringly ferocious section of the first movement? And, 
apart from the ‘He denleben’ ‘ Ant.gonists’ section,’ has 
the clash of opposing forces ever found more vital and 
enduring expression than in the culmination of the great 
third movement of the ‘ Pathetic’? These are some of the 
emotions aroused as we listen to him now, not to name the 
feelings of alternate hope and despair haunting us, waki: g 
or sleeping, in these latter days, which find their ideal 
expression in the Symphony. Like the Tchaikovsky 
Symphony, that of César Franck I heard again a few days 
later, both in those momentous times just prior to the 
signing of the Armistice. Beecham plays no other 
Symphony so well as Franck’s D minor. Our minds were 
in tune with big events; we were, probably, all of us 
abnormally receptive. Belgium and Northern France were 
being cleared; Franck’s music glowed with unearthly 
light, and the listener’s imagination was carried by it into 
tegions never before suggested by this work. Never agiin 
can I listen to that mghty ‘ Credo’ theme without, as on 
October 31, finding in it the musical symbol of Belgium's 


XUM 





invincible faith in ultimate deliverance, and as that fine 
B major theme towards the close rang out in trumpets and 
trombones, it seemed a clarion voice heralding the dawn of 
Peace. 

The news of November 11 led to a complete transformation 
of the programme originally announced for the third Hallé 
concert. It included Mackenzie’s ‘ Britannia,’ Elgar’s ‘ The 
4th of August’ (‘The Spirit of England’), ‘Pomp and 
Circumstance’ March (No. 1), and solo with chorus, * Land of 
Hopeand Glory’; Biz: t's ‘ Patrie’ Overture ; Purcell’s ‘Come, 
if you dare’; C. H. H. Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and a 
selection from ‘Hymn of Praise’ embracing the ‘ Watchman’ 
solo and the ‘ Night is departing’ chorus, with the ‘ Now 
thank we all our God’ chorale. These Mendelssohn 
selections followed Elgar’s ‘ The 4th of August.’ Should any 
choral conductor be inclined to repeat the Manchester 
programme, may I suggest that Elgar should follow the 
Mendelssohn? Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ was 
the only big-scale orchestral work, and Mr. Hamilton 
Harty’s graphic treatment of this now highly-appreciated 
symphonic-poem only strengthened the already firm 
conviction that as an orchestral conductor he seems destined 
to share with Goossens the first place amongst the younger 
conductors. The Hallé chorus-master, Mr. R. H. Wilson, 
conducted ‘The 4th of August,’ and Miss Gwladys Roberts 
sang the brief solo portions. 

The closing section of the concert took on quite a homely 
character, as the big audience took up the ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory’ refrain, a mighty volume of tone rising from 
orchestra, organ, choir. and people. A former representative 
of this Journal 19 Menchester—the late Arthur Johnstone— 
made two very striking predictions as to Elgar's music. One, 
about 1900, concerned the place ‘Gerontius’ would occupy 
in the world’s choral literature; the o-her was in 1902, 
when to the present writer he declared that E/gar’s ‘ Land 
of Hope and Glory’ tune was destined to become something 
very lke a British national anthem, and in one of his 
criticisms he alluded to it as ‘perhaps the broadest 
open-air tune composed since Beethoven’s ‘ Freude schéner 
Gétterfunken.’ Many pooh-po shed his judgment in those 
days, but the last few years have proved him equally right 
in this as he was about ‘ Gerontius.’ 

Another rather unique experience in the Free Trade Hall 
deserves mention. At Mr. Brand Lane’s orchestral concert 
on November 2, conducted by Sir Henry Wood, Pachmann 
p'ayed solos in each half of the programme. Following his 
second group came three orchestral works. The audience 
was so enthusiastic about the pianoforte-playing, that 
Pachmann went on playing and playing until there was no 
time for the three orchestral works, and Pachmann ‘ played 
out time!’ Very different was Sir WHenry’s gracious 
acquiescence in comparison with Richter’s i!l-natured refusal 
once at a Hallé concert to allow a distinguished visitor to 
play even one encore, let alone a whole series of them. 





SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


The Sheffield Musical Union arranged a programme 
appropriate to the times for the first concert of the season, given 
in Victoria Hall on November 14. A tribute to the heroes 
of the War was paid in a deeply expressive and reverential 
performance of Elgar’s elegiac ode ‘To the Fallen.’ 
No hing Dr. Coward and his choir have ever done has 
become them more than this noble performance. As a 
refkc:ion in terms of Art, on the problems of immortality, 
‘The Dream of Gerontius’ is unique. Its revival after a 
lap-e of some years was peculiarly appropriate and very 
welcome in view of past memorable performances by the 
Union. Opinions may differ as to the suitability and the 
artistic purity of some phases of Dr. Coward's interpretation 
of the work. But none can deny the technical thoroughness 
with which they are carried out. The balance of the choir 
was surprisingly even, in view of the claims upon its 
man-power. Miss Dilys Jones, called upon at short notice, 
sing the music of the Angel with the mingling of sympathy 
and spiritual exaltation demanded by the part. Mr. John 
Booth, fighting manfully against the limitations of a cold, 
realised clo-ely the Newman-Elgar conception of ‘ Gerontius,’ 
and Mr. Robert Charlesworth sang impressively in the bass 
music. After patriotic feeling had found expression in 
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‘Land of Hope and Glory’ the concert ended with the 
singing in majestic ¢emfo of Handel’s ‘ Hallelujah’ chorus. 

Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s music in the smaller forms is 
meeting with growing appreciation in Sheffield, where from 
time to time he comes to give a concert, mainly of his own 
compositions. On a recent occasion he had the assistance as 
violinist of Mr. J. H. Parkes, and the two musicians gave a 
spirited and strongly rhythmic perf »rmance of the composer's 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte. Here, as in Mr. Holbrooke’s 
* Legende,’ the fine structural power, thematic felicity, and 
harmonic freedom of the music were notable features. Among 
a number of pianoforte solos—chiefly characteristic genre- 
pieces—mention should be made of Cyril Scott's ‘ Rainbow 
Trout,’ ‘ Elephant’s Dance,’ and ‘ Rikki-tikki-tavy.’ 

The Thursday Three o’Clock Concerts of the Misses Foxon 
continue their successful progress. At the fourth Miss 
Violet Markham afforded variety by some apposite and 
pungent remarks on music of the day and its associations with 
literary ideals. Major Arthur Hall’s clever set of ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes ’ was sung to the delight of a large audience. 

At a Sonata recital given by a few talented pupils of Mr. 
Claude Crossley some interesting music was heard. César 
Franck’s Sonata in A was played by Miss Winifred 
Rowbotham and Mr. Maurice Taylor. Excellent as was 
the ensemble, the general effect suffered by the transference 
of the string part to the ’cello. Misses Addy and Ridgeway 
played Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 12, No. 1, and Miss 
Charlesworth and Mr. Taylor were in brilliant association in 
Scharwenka’s Sonata in E minor for pianoforte and ’cello. 

The five-hundredth People’s Saturday Concert at Victoria 
Hall was made the occasion of a specia' ation and a 
presentation to Mr. R. Wright, the organizer. The concerts 
are a feature of Sheffield public musical life. 

A series of successful performances of ‘ The Yeomen of the 
Guard’ has been given at Croft Hall, Sheffield, Mr. W. 
H. Dawn conducted. 


YORKSHIRE, 
LEEDS. 


The Saturday Orchestral Concerts have been resumed 
at Leeds under very hopeful auspices, for the first, on 
October 19, attracted an audience that crowded the Town 
Hall in every part. Mr. Julian Clifford conducted the 
‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, and Miss Myra Hess was the brilliant 
soloist in Saint-Saéns's C minor Pianoforte Concerto. 
Frank Bridge’s impressive ‘Lament’ for strings was the 
only unfamiliar feature. On November 9 Mr. Hamilton 
Harty was the conductor, and gave an excellent performance 


of Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. A little orchestral 
Idyll, entitled ‘Bo-Peep,’ by Mr. Harding Churton, 
the vice-chairman of the committee that organizes the 


concerts, which had already been heard at Harrogate, was 
played and proved a pleasing piece, effectively written for 
the instruments. The Leeds Philharmonic Society gave a 
concert on November 6, at which Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens’ was performed in memory of the much-loved 
musician, and Stanford’s ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore’ received a 
brilliant interpretation under Dr. Bairstow’s able conductor- 
ship. Mozart's E flat Symphony and Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations, with Mr. Frederick Dawson as solo-pianist, were 
also included in this interesting programme. The Leeds 
Bohemian Concerts began a fresh season on November 13, 
when string quartets by Mozart (in D, K. 499), Brahms 
(C minor), and Debussy were played with delightful spirit 
by Mr. Cohen’s quartet. 

Two of the mid-day recitals at Leeds University have 
taken place. On October 29 Madame Charlotte Davies 
(pianoforte) and Mr. Bensley Ghent (violin) were the artists, 
and on November 12 Miss Annie Corrie, an accomplished 
pianist, played an interesting programme. A concert by 
local artists on November 5, on behalf of a War charity, was 
of quite unusual quality. Miss Kathleen Frise-Smith played 
some important pianoforte pieces, including five of Scriabin’s 
Preludes, Mrs. Rawdon Briggs was violinist, and Miss E'sie 
Suddaby and Mr. Hayle contributed some interesting songs. 
Mr. Mark Hambourg has been visiting the district, and has 
given recitals at Leeds (November 11) and _ Bradford 
(November 15) when his phenomenal execution and 


OTHER TOWNS. 


The Bradford Subscription Concerts have succeeded in 
attracting crowded audiences to their first two concerts. On 
October 18, it was Madame Clara Butt, on November 1, 
Viadimir de Pachmann, who was the star. The Bradford 
Permanent Orchestra's concerts were resumed on November 
2, when Mr. Arthur Catterall’s quietly masterful performance 
in Beethoven’s Violin Concerto was the chief feature in the 
programme, which also included Mr. Arnold Trowell’s tone- 
poem, ‘Niobe,’ a graphic and powerful composition which 
follows closely the story, yet avoids too great a realism, 
The Huddersfield Choral Society, on October 25, gave a fine 
performance, under the composer’s direction, of Major 
Walford Davies’s ‘ Everyman.’ As it had not been heard 
for some years in the district, it was very welcome, 
and a renewed acquaintance only served to emphasise 
belief in its originality and power. The choir was rather too 
large to give quite the intimate effect that is demanded, 
otherwise it was more than satisfactory, and responded 
admirabiy to the conductor’s beat, while the solo parts 
were excellently filled by Miss Esta d'Argo, Miss Gertrude 
Higgs, Mr. Spencer Thomas, and Mr. Foster Richardson. 
Dr. Coward conducted Bach’s motet, ‘ Sing ye to the Lord,’ 
which suits this massive chorus well enough. The Halifax 
Society, under Mr. C. H. Moody, gave the whole of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ on November 7, with Miss 
Ellinger, Mr. D’Oisly and Mr. Graham Smart as soloists, 
At Hull the Janssen Concerts were resumed on October 19, 
when Dr. Rumschisky as pianist and Mr. Plunket Greene as 
vocalist were responsible for a thoroughly artistic and 
interest ng programme. 





Musical Wotes from Abroad, 


MILAN, 


Seasons of opera have opened simultaneously both at 
La Scala and at the Lirico Theatre. That of La Scala has 
been organized by the Sifal Society (Socie'a Italiana fra Artisti 
Lirici), its aim being to provide work for over six hundred 
theatrical operatives—singers, maestri, directors of orchestra, 
members of the chorus, machinists, &c.—and to give a signifi- 
cant demonstration of the moral force of the country by keeping 
open the most renowned theatre in the world. Very large 
donations have been received from private sources to encour- 
age this enterprise, which is non-speculative. The Lirico 
season is also in full swing. Impresario Poli, the indefatig- 
able, is now in his element after the inaction of the Dal 
Verme Theatre (of which he is manager and impresario), 





which closed its doors to grand opera last November and 
was subsequently requisitioned by the Government for Red 
Cross and refugee purposes. He leaves no stone unturned 
to make his seasons popular, attractive, and successful by 
careful discrimination in the choice of artists (so far as it is 
possible to-day), and detailed attention to that very important 
item, scenery and its ocular effects. 

The Scala season opened on the evening ot September 12, 
with a magnificent performance of Rossimi’s ‘ Mosé.’ 
This opera had been shelved for very many years, until, in 
1915, Mascagni took it down from its dusty pedestal, and 
after a general polishing up, presented it to the public at 
Rome, Florence, and Milan. At Milan, only a few perform- 
ances had been given at the Dal Verme when Italy declared 
war on Austria, and the city was much too enthusiastic and 
excited to trouble about Moses. 

To-day, with final victory at hand, this old Rossinian 
opera returns to the theatre. It is the centennial of the 
work, and so the re-appearance is wholly justified. More- 
over, the subject of ‘ Mosé’ coincides and is in perfect accord 
with the political moment, inasmuch as the Biblical episode 
is concentrated in the triumph of a cause of justice over 
violence. As regards the successful reception accorded this 
opera now, much credit is due to Maestro Tullio Serafin, a 
very great favourite, especially at Milan. He concerted and 
directed the opera magnificently. Serafin invariably interprets 





sometimes terrific power impressed his hearers. 
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t for the composer’s meaning and intentions, leaving | story is of a little lady who was too glib in saying ‘ Si,’ and 
seded in Deevery tendency to introduce his own personality. This who afterwards was quite prompt in saying ‘No’ Leones vallo 
erts. On ys special reference to the older operas, which have a very | is putting the finishing touches to two new operas, one of 
mbes 4 goch more defined meaning than the modern. The pro- | which is destined for France and the other for Italy. 
Bradford ygonist was the famous basso Nazzareno de Angelis. The Puccini s trilogy, consisting of * ll Tabarro ’ (The Cloak), 
ovember of Amenosi was sustained by tenor Alessandro Dolci, *Suora Angelica’ (Sister Angelica), and ‘ Giovanni Schicci,’ 
lormance and that of Pharaoh was sung by baritone Fausto Ricci, | already described in the columns of the A/usi al Times, will 
¢ in the tically a debutant. Pharaoh's consort was impersonated | be performed in New York, at the Metropolitan Theatre, 
Il’s tone. by Soprano Fidelia Solari. With the exception of the first- | early in December. Maestro Maranzoni, orchestral con- 
mn which peationed singer, these elements are not of the first grade ;| ductor of the Metropolitan, who came to Italy lately to 
realism however, the performance was very well received and amply concert measures for the final arrangements with Puccini 
ve a fine uded. % Mosé’ was represented at Naples f wr the first | himself, has returned to America, taking with him the 
. Males me in 1818. It came to Milan in 1822 at the Re Theatre, musical material, and desigas for the scenery and for the 
n heard wd again in 1523 at the same theatre. The first perform-} costumes. The three works will be given at Rome in 
ace at La Scala was given in 1825. The last performance | January, 1919. 


yelcome : ~s a : 
nphasise athis same theatre was in 1569. ; The son ef Toscanini has been awarded a bronze medal 
her tee Some twenty-five years have passed since ‘ Don Pasquale’ | for conspicuous bravery under fire. 

ms given at La Scala. It was nevertheless welcome to An American singer who is doing well in Italy is Miss 


ne the public on the evening of September 28. The general Diana d’Este._ She has not been over here very long, but 
lo parts success Was due in no small measure to the superb singing obtained considerable success at the Mas imo Theatre, 
Sertrade and acting of that inimitable artist, Rosina Storchio, who; Palermo, Sicily, in March last. She is better known _ in 
bardecn took the part of Norina. She was assisted by Dino Borgioli America as Miss Catherine Irving Powell. Possessing a fine 

» |aod others, all of whom did well without shining in any | lyric soprano and a strong personality, she should make rapid 
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ps icular way. _ | strides. : a 
hele of Two novelties for Milan in the opera line form part of this . E. HERBERT-CESARI. 
ith Miss |%89S, programme at La Scala 2 Ghismonda, a lyric Milan, October, 1915. 
solalete tmgedy in two episodes by Renzo Bianchi, and Il Carillon ciate 
sber 19 Magico,’ a mimic symphonic comedy consisting of a preamble : 
reene as pu one Act, by Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli, a composer who ROME. 
le ent has acquired very considerable fame for his symphonic works, THE SUMMER SEASON. 
sides being a first-rate pianist. He specialises in music 
for Ballo. His ‘ Salice d’oror’ was given at La Scala some At the time of writing the city is still in the throes of a 


years ago with very promising results. ‘Ghismonda’ was a | widely-spread epidemic of influenza, which has threatened to 
conspicuous success in June last year at Rome, and also was | cause a general closing of all theatres, and were it not that 
very well received in this city. In point of musical status, | the subject does not admit of pleasantry, one might be 
dD, ‘Ghismonda’ must be classed as a first-rate composition. The | tempted to say that the disease was a just punishment for the 
nelodic themes and their development belong essentially to | sins of the Sammer—artistic sins, be it understood. Certainly 
themodern Italian School. Dramatic vigour and the capacity | the miseries consequent upon the epidemic are a not discordant 
to reproduce passionate contrasts, products of a mature | epilogue to the miserable opera season which has just closed. 
aind, are however somewhat lacking in Bianchi, who is | Of course, the Summer season of Rome, as I have pointed 
sill young. The lyric element predominates, and is perhaps | out before, is never of great merit, but this year the Eternal 









yoth at [etessive, but this is due in part to the expression over- | City has ‘touched bottom.’ In order not to exaggerate, I 
ala has [fowing in an idealistic temperament, and in part due to | quote the following from a recent issue of A/usica : 
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Cou The orchestral grandiloquence of ‘ I) Carillon Magico’ is one reduced the orchestra to a single pianoforte, and 
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— man of Beats wn i diverting. The composer is s spectacles really enjoyable, in which the prima-donna 

or Red The hen A at the Carcano Theatre continues. Since the did the duets by herself, and was not above undertaking 
1 , 7 the chorus as well, answering back to herself! 


turned [outbreak of hostilities this theatre has been the busy bee of 
sful by entertainment houses. Its activity is due to the Sifal Society, | Speaking of the newspaper reports, the writer continues : 
as itis | %walsorunning the present La Scala season, and the object ; ne eee Won ey } } 
yortant | (as already explained in the pages of the .J/usécal Times) It is 7 eg pes Saas Chae mee in R, cnet 

of running these consecutive seasons is to give constant laud to the ape “ge row ling ie to- vy fe ome 
yer 12, } employment to singers and theatre personnel generally. pease also Varese am Shipa, not hebly t caane ee 
Mosé.’ Very popular is a proposal toerect a marmoreal souvenir to| ‘CMOFS Are of equal merit, but Sap ae ae tie 
til, in | the memory of Alfredo Catalani, the composer of * Lorely,’ necessary that the howling tenor also may earn his daily 
I, and | ‘La Wally,’ and other works. Contributions are flowing in bread. 
lic at | fom artists all over the globe. The tablet will be set in the | From all of which the reader will immediately understand the 
rform- | wall of the house where the great maestro died. The general | ra/son a’étre of the temporary suspension of this column, in 
clared suggestion is fora monument. Catalani is certainly worthy | which I venture to hope that he finds occasionally somewhat 
ic and [anything that may be done in this direction. The} of interest, and for which involuntary suspension I trust he 
Vice-Syndic of Posilippo has sent a letter to the Assessor | will forgive me. 


sinian | for Fine Arts in the Commune of Naples, proposing that a} We have had no fewer than five opera companies in Rome 
of the | Marble tablet be set up to the memory of Sir Paolo Tosti at| during the Summer for periods ranging from a month to 
More- | Marechiaro, the name of which has become famous through | eight weeks. Besides the slight defects mentioned above, 
cord ff his very popular song named after this little town. these companies have suffered from that appalling lack of 
pisode We learn that Puccini has decided to modify the third Act | originality in their programmes which I have before 


-over | ‘La Rondine’ (The Swallow). This is perhaps a wise | remarked as among the most disastrous consequences of the 
d this Move, taking into consideration the dubious success this}| War in artistic circles at Rome. ‘Carmen,’ ‘L’Amico 





fin, a opera encountered. THe is already at work on it, and soon | Fritz,’ ‘La Traviata,’ ‘La Forza del Destino,’ ‘ Ballo in 
d and we shall have the pleasure of listening to the second edition. | Maschera,’ ‘ Zaza,’ and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ have been 
rprets Pietro Mascagni has just finished an operetta called ‘Si’| the stock representations. The sole item of interest has been 

and Wes). It is said to abound in facile, catchy melody. The!a revival, after six years’ neglect, of Leoncavallo’s ‘ Boheme,’ 
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at which representation the author assisted. The revival 
was very successful, sfectatis sfectandis, though perhaps 
had the season been more propitious the merits of the work 
would have been more app eciable ; but at all times, may 
be, it would be judged as inferior to the Puccinian work 
of the same title. 

Meanwhile, as I have said, musically there is ‘nothing 
doing’ in Rome. A general diminution in the epidemic, 
however, and political events which at the moment of 
writing have set the entire city in a ferment of demonstration 
and illumination, seem to promise better things for the 


forthcoming Winter season. Fiat / 
THE ORGANS OF ROME. 
In the October A/usical Times, Mr. Graham Dunstan 


refers to the projected organ for St. Peter’s. It is true that 
this instrument has been projectei—I fancy from the days of 
Leo XIII.—but its accomplishment is yet very far off, so 
that it is rather too much to sffirm that the organ is 
* building.” Owing to the prevalent malady noted above, 
the Summer ‘villeggiatura’ is being prolonged as long as 
possible, so that I have not yet been able to see the organist 
of the Vatican basilica, but I hope later to be able to give 
full details of the project, and thus supply data for the article 
suggested by Mr. Dunstan. Meanwhile, as a matter of 
interest, readers may like to know that the principal organs 
in the city are those of the Augusteum and of the churches of 
St. Ignatius and St. Camilla. I append for their information 
the specifications of the two first-named. 

The organ in the Anugusteum, constructed by Bessi, of 
Turin, was inaugurated in June, 1913. It is a four-manua! 
instrument of fifty-eight notes, with peda!-board of thirty 
notes and sixty stops, and has 4 020 speaking-pipes. The 
following is the specification : 

(st ‘ ( 
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Pr ipa b 16 
Diapaso ’ . 
Second Principal Bl 

Dulciana ( 
Bourdon I 
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Quint cl 
First Octave 4 I 
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Principali: 

Viola gamba 

Viola celeste 

Cor certo viole 

Flauto ottaviante 4 
Ottava Eolina 4 
Ottavina 2 
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Dual 


ST. th helen le 
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Subbas ‘ § 
Armonica if Clarone rl 
Bombarda rf Otuava 4 


I may add that all the registers have 58 pipes, with the 
following exceptions: Pieno grave (290), Pieno acuto (290), 
Cornetto (174), Viola celeste (53), Concerto vicle on Swell 
(119), Pieno on Swell (232), Concerto viole on Solo (180). 
The stops are arranged in two rows above the fourth 
manual, an arrangement which perhaps is slightly incon- 
venient. The facade of the organ, containing 232 
pipes, is magnificent in the extreme, and in this respect 
the instrament of the Augusteum is superior to that of the 


—., 


Sacred Heart at Turin, which contains 6,000 speaking Piney 


is calculated at about £2,500. 

The three-manual organ in St. Ignatius, constructed 
Inzoli in 1888, has fifty-seven stops and 2,400 pipes. Ty 
twenty stops on the Great act also on the Choir, having x 
the side of the principal button a similar smaller one. 
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tst Principal 
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* UNPUBLISHEL DOCUMENTS ON PALESTRINA.’ 


While the actualities of the War have made the propose 
national monument to Pier Luigi Palestrina a thing of th 
future, Don Raffaele Casimiri, the maestro di cappella of thi 
Cathedral Church of Rome (which is St. John Lateran, ani 
not, as many imagine, St. Peter’s), has just rendered a gr 
service to the history of music by his publication of the smal 
volume which has appeared under the above title, and is thd 
result of Casimiri’s researches in the Chapter libraries d 
St. Mary Major and the Lateran. The principal fruit d 
these researches is to set at rest the long-disputed questia 
as to the identity of Pier Luigi's master. It has generally 
been supposed that it was to Goudimel that Palestrina owe 
his musical education, and this owing to the certainty the 
the name of this personage ended in ‘el.’ At last th 
question is set at rest by the discovery of documents it 
the archives of St. Mary Major proving that Palestrina 
when admitted to the Schola Cantorum of St. Mary's, wa 
confided to the charge of a vicar-choral named Cappol, 
about the year 1541. just a few months after the appointmen! 
as maestro di cappella of a certain Firmino Le Bel, of Noyon, 
in France. Thus, at any rate until the contrary can k 
proved, it is to be believed that this personage was th 
master of Palestrina. This, as I have said, is the mos 
important result of the researches of Don Casimiri. A 
number of other documents which he publishes go t 
establish with greater security the dates of the variow 
movements of the great master from the six years which he 
passed as organist in his native Palestrina to his return to 


vicissitudes as maestro at the Lateran and St. Mary Major, 
up to his return to St. Peter’s in 1571 and his death # 
1594. comforted in his last moments by the genial founder @ 
the Oratory, St. Philip Neri. 


The works of Palestrina are now widely-known, sung, 
and appreciated ;-but there was a time when they wet 
preserved only by the Sistine Chapel, and it seemed 
though the very name of the author of the Mass @ 
Pope Marcello was destined to be forgotten. This, perhaps 
as has been pointed out by a Roman critic, may be due to tht 
fact that the spirituality of Pier Luigi was in glaring contrat 
with the Pagan cult of his age—an age which entirely 
failed to comprehend his ideas or understand his sentiments, 
and succeeded only in admiring the brilliance of his fom 
and the technica! beauty of his counterpoint. 


To-day it seems as though the ‘ prince of sacred musi¢’ 
is coming into his own, and—after the War—Palestrim 
will vaunt a national monument to the greatest of her sons 
Meanwhile he sleeps in St. Peter's in the shadow of th 
Sistine, and—who would believe it ?—not a stone, not # 





sign, marks the spot of his sepulture. It may be due 
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gue negligence, but perhaps I guessed aright when, to a 
gsildered stranger who had in vain searched St. Peter’s 
gi sought information from me, I replied, ‘ Pier Luigi is so 
gest that he needs no monument.’ 


BOITO AND VERDI. 
, 
following on the death of Boito, it is natural that 
gch should have been said concerning his connections 
wth Verdi, for whom he wrete the libretti of ‘Othello’ 
oi ‘Falstaff,”) and to whom he _ declared himself 
dedicated by a ‘voluntary slavery.’ There has just been 
blished a letter written by Boito in 1901, two months 
sher Verdi’s death, in which he laments the great master, 


‘Jad which is so beautiful, both in language and sentiment, 


tut I cannot forbear to attempt a translation : 


Verdi is dead [he writes], and he has taken with 
him a vast proportion of our light and vital heat. By 
that olympian old age were we all illumined, and he is 

sed from us in a magnificent ending, as some 
formidable and silent gladiator (for from a week 
before his death the silence of the long sleep had 
fallen upon him). Do you know Gemito’s admirable 
bust of the master, sculptured forty years ago? Such 
as he was then—the head inclined upon the breast, 
regarding under severe brows some unknown and 
fearful opponent, and mentally calculating the resistance 
necesssary to oppose him—such was he four days before 
the end. He resisted with an heroic resistance, and 
for four days and three nights did the respirations of his 
large breast sustain him victoriously. The fourth night 
those respirations yet filled the room—but what inex- 

essible weariness! And so he was strong and 
beautiful to the very last moment: so be it; and the 
ancient reaper must have borne away his scythe well 
blunted! My friend, believe me, I have lost in my 
life beings whom I idolised, and my sorrow has 
survived my resignation. But never have I felt a 
sentiment of hate for death, and of contempt for that 
mysterious power at once blind and stupid, triumphant 
and vile. It needed the death of that nonagenarian to 
arouse in me such an impression. He too hated it, 
because he was the most powerful expression of life 
that one could well imagine, and he hated it as he 
hated idleness, as he hated an enigma or doubt. Now, 
it is all over, and he sleeps like a king of Spain in his 
Escurial, under a bronze that covereth all that there is 
of him. 

MUSICAL CULTURE. 

It is good to find our Allies able and willing to 
larn from us, and it is consoling to find that we 
have the wherewithal to satisfy their desires. Signor 
Armando Mercuri has recently devoted two columns of the 
Corriere d’ Jtalia to an article on ‘ Musical Culture in Italy 
ater the War,’ and the text, d:velopment, and conclusion of 
bis theme is imitation of the School of Muasicat Culture 
opened in Florence two years ag» by Miss Ruth Hall. 
The writer opens his article by explaining why he does 
tot believe that the proj<cted National Theatre of Music 
would obtain its scope, and this owing to the lack of 
musical culture in the general public and the difficulties 
wder which the young composers find themselves compelled 
folabour. He deplores the neglect of musical instruction in 
the Lyceums and Universities, which is responsible for the 
fact that the majority of persons quickly tire of concerts of 
instrumental and chamber music, and can scarcely keep 
their seats to the end of a lyrical opera, whilst they willingly 
wercrowd the operetta theatres and music-halls, where 
Wetched music is wedded to the grossest mimicry. 
Authors. knowing the public ‘taste’ (!), write for pence 
md popularity, and managers and publishers combine 
tokeep down the level of musical culture. Justice, however, 
demands that the Augusteum at Rome be noted as a noble 
and rare exception. 
Signor Mercuri sees a remedy for these ills in the intro- 
duction into the schools of the study of the history of music, 
& the multiplication of institutions such as the Augusteum, 
® the diffusion of Scholz Cantorum, the revival of the 





oratorio, and the institution of periodical ‘expositions’ of 
the works of young authors. In the Florentine School of 
Masical Culture, the history of music is illustrated by 
performances illustrative of the various epochs treated, and 
singing and instrumental classes are held. This corresponds 
largely to the ideals of Signor Mercuri, and therefore. he 
says, ‘Let us hope that the musical schools may be 
multiplied in Italy, following the example of the illuminated 
and fruitful activity of this genial and cultivated English 
lady-musician. ’ 


ROME'S OFFICIAL ‘TE DEUM.’ 


No one who was privileged to assist at the solemn 
thanksgiving ‘ Te Deum’ in the Church of Ara Cce'i, on the 
evening of November 9, will ever forget the moving scene. 
Ever since the glorious news of November 4 the city has 
been richly decorated with flags, and not a day has 
been without its procession or demonstration, On 
November 9, the day chosen for the official ‘Te Deum,’ all 
the streets around the historic Campidoglio were thronged 
with persons hastening to the memorable function, whilst on 
the famous flight of steps which leads up to the church a 
dense mass of human beings struggled to obtain at least a 
glimpse of what was passing in the thronged sanctuary. 

On those steps, my readers will remember, Gibbon sat 
and meditated his ‘ Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ 
On such an occasion as that which I describe, it was 
impossible not to think that the venerable Campidoglio 
was celebrating a new resurrection, a new Rise of Rome, the 
assertion and the consecration of the Third Rome. 

Punctually at the appointed hour the first chords of the 
organ were heard, and the men’s choir of over fifty voices 
took up Dellabarba’s Motet, written for time of war, 
‘ Difende, Domine, Italicam Gentem.’ After the Motet, the 
long procession of the parochial clergy of Rome entered, 
brought up by the Cardinal Vicar of the Pope, who at once 
intoned the Te Deum. This was sung to the festival setting 
of Capocci, a setting at once majestic and delicate, which 
closes in a veritable p:ein of triumph. The alternate verses, 
according to the Roman custom, were sung by the people, 
and one could not help noticing how emphatically this was a 
people's function, and with what ardour they joined in the 
singing. Perosi’s setting of the hymn, * Tantum Ergo,’ sung 
by members of the Roman Vocal Quartet, with choir, 
preceded the Benediction, and the singing, to a popular 
melody, taken up by the enormous congregation, of the 
strophe, thric? repeated, ‘Our Lady of Victory, pray for us,’ 
brought the magnificent ceremony to a close 

The King’s Lieutenant, and the Lord Mayor of Rome, 
occupied special faldstools, while many Ministers and 
members of Parliament assisted at the function. 


LEONARD PEYTON. 


Miscellaneous, 


A very successful concert took place at St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Norwich, on November 14, when Mendelss shn’s 
‘Hymn of Praise’ was sung. The soloists were Madame 
Nancy Wyles, Miss C. Cross, and Mr. W. R. Gurley. Mr. 
E. Harcourt conducted, Mrs. Walter Gemmer was at the 
pianoforte, and Dr A W. Abdey at the organ. In the 
miscellaneous part of the programme Zacharewitsch played. 
The concert realised over £21 for War charities. 


At the Public Library Lecture Hall, Northampton, on 
November 7, a very successful ‘ Evening with Cyril Scott’ 
was given. The Rev. J. S. Hooper gave a short lecture on 
the composer, and a lengthy programme of songs and solos 
for violia and pianoforte was performed. The proceeds 
were handed to the Primrose Hill Congregational Church 
Soldiers’ Comforts Fund. 

Comp sers who intend submitting works to the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust for consideration in the 1919 scheme 
are reminded that MSS. must be received by the secretary 





at East Port, Dunfermline, not later than February 1. 
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2. O God, Supreme Commander. at A. A. Toms. - J. F. Bridge 
Lendelssohn 3. Now the waters are abating. * W. H. Draper. J. Langran 
"Hl 4. The rocks were rent. - H. D. Rawnsley. - G. C. Martin. 
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let God arise ... sn 7 Trimnell o 6 Sing, O heavens .. Ma Fete o § 
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——_ NIELS W. GADE. SONG OF MIRIAM, THE. (Sol-fa, 8d.) 1 4 
=PART-FUON. (Op. 49.) (Baritone Solo and Chorus) I 4 Book of Words (per 100)... ree Ss - 
ee HANDEL. SPOHR 
PR , : , ‘ha a , . 
ace fat RAISE THE LORD. Chandos Anthem, No.6 1 4 | «Gop, THOU ART GREAT. (Sol-fa, 8d.) ... 1 4 
ee oiereay F. HILLER. i ‘ 
wate. ASONG OF VICTORY. 125th Ps. (Sol-fa, 1s.) 1 4 SULLIVAN. 
] “Music MENDELSSOHN. FESTIVAL TE DEUM and DOMINE, 
Sue FCOME, LET US SING. sth Ps. (Sol-fa, $d.) 1 4 | SALVAM FAC.... —... _ (Sol-fa, 1s. 44.) 2 
, Margate FHYMN OF PRAISE (Lobgesang). (Sol-fa,1s. 4d.) 1 4 TE DEUM. A Thanksgiving for \ ictory 
‘oom o Ditto. Choruses only, without Accompt., o 8 | (Sol-fa, Is.) 1 4 
o Guineas Orchestral paris can be had of those marked 
J. E., 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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PENITENCE ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
FOR THE AL] 
PARDON ayo ORGAN. 
(New Series. ) 
PEACE}«= J 
1. Seven Chorale Preludes (1st Set).. “ C. H. H. Parry ; ; 
2. PreludeinC . -. W. Mt 4 — 1 § 
3. Festival Prelude on “ Ein’ Feste Burg" . W. Faulkes x ¢ I 
4- Meditation .. os . _ .. W. Faulkes ; TW 
TH MAI NDER 5. Postludium .. ee os _ = -. W. Faulkes  ; 
. . . 6. Jour de Noces oe “ ee -- J. Stuart Archer ; 
7. Cantiléne - = es - oe R. G. Hailing ; 
8. Ite Missa Est.. (Edited by John E. he . Lemmens ; 
The Musical Times, 1/1/99: “‘ An admirable example of a commend-| 9. Triumphal March (Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens ; 
able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious and | to. Fanfare -. (Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens ; 
effective nature for which the (composer is so widely famed.” 11, Cantabile -. (Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens : § 
Musical Opinion, 1/2/98: ‘‘ A fine Church composition.” 12, Finale.. -. (Edited by John E. betaed . J. Lemmens 1 ¢ 
Musical News, 15/1/98: ‘‘ We have no hesitation in cordially recom- | 13. A Fantasy P Cc. Edgar Ford : ¢ 
mending it. 14. Intermezzo (/ A “Marriage Souvenir) .. W. Wolstenholme ;: « 
Musical Standard, 5/3/98: ‘‘ Deserves considerable popularity.” 15. Legend.. - Harvey Grace 1 ¢ 
Organist and Choirmastér, 15/2/98: ‘‘ For the music we have nothing | 16. Meditation .. oe ee es ee Alfred Hollins ; Ys 
but praise.” 17. Barcarolle oe es on os ae A. W. Pollitt : 4» CHO 
Birmingham Post, 5/3/98: ‘‘ The music is of a high artistic value.” 18. Cantique Edward Elgar 1: (§, Pas 
Liverpool Courier, 2/8/98: ‘A work of great merit in every respect.” | 19. Prelude and Fugue in in Te C (Edited by John E. hy Fe L. Krebs 2 : 
Manchester Courier, 9/3/98: “ It will doubtless be used in many] 20. Epilogue es . W. Wolstenholme 1 (3 QU 
‘quires and places where they sing. 21. Suite Ancienne ° o9 ee ee *y ¥ ee 26, Ven 
Newcastle Leader, 23/2/98: *‘ A well-written work.” 22. Fantasia and Fugue. : “ oi ee a 2¢ D 
Western Morning News, 25/3/98: “A good composition. Striking | 23. Voluntary oe ee es ow ¢ ‘Alc 1 og & VEC 
and original.’ 24. Impromptu .. on oe oe os W. G. Alcock 1 cfg Fan 
Chester Chronicle, 16/4/98: ‘‘ A beautiful work, very tuneful, and | 25. Legend on ‘ " we ee W. G. Alcock 1 F 
exceedingly effective.” 26. Intermezzo .. “s an os .. J. Stuart Archer 1 (fh FOR 
Lichfield Mercury, 4|2/98: “Extremely effective, containing some | 27. Twelve Miniatures .. = H. M. Higgs 3 cf Pas 
really beautiful music. 28. Toccatina (A study in Staccato) . W. G. Alcock 1 § Cc 
Journal of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 1/2/98: ‘‘ A well-| 29. RomanceinA flat .. . oe H. Sandiford Turner 1 «g% “®° 
written work, We can strongly recommend it.” 30. Nocturne . - mt oe Thomas F. Dunhill 1: che Cur 
3t. Festal Prelude ae oe oe Thomas F. Dunhill : ¢ C 
z 32. Caprice de Concert .. ee “ -- J. Stuart Archer 2 of A 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 33» Romance ee -- H.R. Woledge 1 of, Fan 
Pp MBL pe ; 34 Prelude in G minor in 17 gtime .. oe W. S. Vale 1 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words, 2s. per 100. 35. Romanza M wh ee pie Me ‘Alfred Hollins 1 
= 36. Festal Prelude we os - = .Alec Rowley 2 
‘ 37- Romance with Variations .. ae os 6Je "Stuart Archer 2 
Band Paris may be hired or purchased /rom Messrs. Goodwin & | 38. Tone-Poems .. oe ee = -. Oliver King 2 §@—— 
Tabb, 34, Percy Street, W. 39. Allegretto Scherzando a = .. J. Stuart Archer 2 
—_——. 40. Nocturne os on on a ia H. R. Woledge : TH 
41. Festival Toccata ; es .. Percy E, Fletcher 2 
London: Nove.ito anp Company, Limited. 42. Praludium Pastor ale ‘ " ee .. J. Stainer 1 
43 Foun tain Réverie .. , . Percy E. Fletcher 2 
ary “Ox 44. Ballade in E . Stuart Archer 1 
ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 4 Sven Chomle Predudes (aed Sei) ‘C. inher H'Fany 
sv 46. Prelude on ‘Ro rate Celi . Ar x a 1 oft, Fanta: 
47. Three Chorale Preludes .. ‘ Johr West 2 (hh, Pastor 
” 48. Derceuse a6 Eric = ebster 1 a 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. [4° titce Short and Easy Posiludes F. W. Wadely 1 qe iné 
= si : 50. Evening Rest Alfred Hollins 1 jt Pastor 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. st. Scherzo ; “a - Alfred Hollins 1 (js Christ 
. , , a , 32. Klegy No.2 .. .. Charles H. Lloyd 2 
Five Sets in Books, Sixpence each Set, or in separate o Stetiien Song ; ; af “Alfred oe mt , a 
numbers, One Penny each 54 Five Variationsonan Old English Melody J. Stuart Archer 2 
Selections a on application to the Composer, 75, Thorpe | 55° {hanson D'E poir : : 1. — 
Road, Norwich. 50. — bilan: 
“ Seine (To be continued.) 
ANTHEMS. —_ 
O Lord, Thou art my God (Advent) ... - a ne | 
The Lord is my Shepherd do. a? = 3d London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
130th Psalm, ‘* Out of the deep ” (score) - 6d. : meatal as , 
In the beginning (Christmas) ... oe an au 2 COMPOSITIONS BY 
Do dy, Tonic Sofa... iid. | DR, ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY 
Behold, I bring good tidings (Short Anthem) inn. 
Arise, shine, for thy light ts come ove . ae ORGAN. ai 
SERVICES INTRODUCTION, VARIATIONS, AND FUGUE 
:, — ON THE “ADESTE FIDELES.” (Third Edition) net 2 ¢ 
Te Deum in E. Four Voices sin ‘ia ‘ + 3d. | \peprTaATION AND FUGUE 1 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E ... we oa on 2 ce ‘ 
Benedicite in E bit : ais _ PIANOFORTE. 
Communion Service in E_ al ' is . 6d. | LOVE'S APPEAL. Interm:zzo .. a “ ao a 
London : Movete 4 AND COMPANY Limited. CONCERT SONGS. 
—- , Pp rita - ———* THE LAND OF DREAMS (Baritone or Mezzo-Soprano). “ 
oo MY PARADISE (Tenor). T 
\( yW T H: AN K \W WE | AL L OU R GOD MY NATIVE HOME (Tenor or Soprano). 
“ . THE BONNIE BLUE SEA (A Holiday Ditty). ED 
CHORALE FROM THE CANTATA Moderate Compass. THES! 
THE LORD IS A SUN AND SHIELD. SERENADE (Baritone). 
COMPOSED BY A PSALM OF LIFE (Medium Voice). 
i S. BACH JUST AS 1 AM (Sacred Solo for Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone). 
i FREE ACCOMPANIMENT. age atv 
=. Each Two Shillings net. 
Price, Three-halfpence. 
— ENOC 
London; Novetto anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO'S 


\LBUMS for the ORGAN 


No. 8. 


TWELVE SELECTED PIECES 
(CHRISTMAS MUSIC). 


Prick THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 
Crorn, Price Five SHIL.iNcs. 


CONTENTS. 


“HN. 


. J. S. Bach 
.- J. S. Bach 
.. W. T. Best 
.. W. T. Best 


Frederic H. Cowen 


, CuHorALE Pretups, “In dulci jubilo” 

2 PastorAt Sympuony (‘‘ Christmas Oratorio”) 
} QUEM VIDISTIS, PASTORES 

» VeniTe In BETHLEHEM 

s Decemper—Christmas Morn 
& 


FANTASIA ON OLD CuristmMas CAROLS William Faulkes 





ead teat tt tn an ee oe ee en ee ee eee vr 
ot oe me oe ee Oe ee ey 





+. Alcock a . 
t Fe a » For UNTO us A CHILD Is BORN (‘‘ Messiah ") Handel 
1. Higgs . PasTORALE ‘ . Theodore Kullak 
+ Alcock 
i Turner ¢ CHorus OF SHEPHERDS .. J. Lemmens 
Dunhill « CurisTMAS PASTORALE Gustav Merkel 
Dunhill » — 
t Archer mn A Curistmas PasTorAt .. on es we B. Luard-Selby 
Woledge m FANTASY ON Two CurisTMAS CAROLS ‘ John E. West 
Holle (“‘ The First Nowell” and “Good King Wenceslas.") 

Rowley 
t Archer Lonpon: Novetio anp Company, LimitTep. 
rer King we 
t Archer = = “ 
esis? 1 THE VILLAGE ORGANIST. 
Stainer BOOK 48. 
Fletcher 
_ Archer CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 
Bernard 1, Fantasy on old Christmas Carols .. ; Hugh Blair 
. a 2. Pastoral Symphony (‘‘ The Messiah") .. Handel 
Wadelv . sa} “In dulci jubilo "—Ancient Carol R. L, de Pearsall 
Hollins 1 é§+ Pastorale (8th Concerto) Corelli 
Hollins 1 (fs Christmas (Op. 205, No. 1) Max Oesten 
I. Lloyd 2 of Choral (“Christmas Oratorio”) .. J. S. Bach 
Holmes 1 ¢ . 

Archer a 

Meale : Price One Shilling. 

Mea I 

London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
- 5 7 >NT ro 

. DEAR GOLDEN DAYS 


WAY 


n) ’ 

I 
prank 
). 
ty). 
aritone). 


SONG 
THe Worps By 
P. J. OREILLY 
Tue Music sy 
FRANK JEPHSON. 


In Two Keys, E flat and F. 


Price Two Shillings each. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
“THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET.” 
EDWARD ELGAR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THESE FOUR POPULAR SONGS ARE NOW ISSUED FOR 


S.A.T.B., octavo, each Is. net. 
Of all Musicsellers. 


ENOCH & SONS, 
NOCH HOUSE, 58, GT. MARLBOROUGH ST.,W.-1. 








Just Pus.isHep. 
FOR BARITONE VOICE. 


ONAWAY, AWAKE, BELOVED 


SONG 
FROM THE CANTATA 
HIAWATHA’S WEDDING - FEAST 


THE VERSE WRITTEN BY 
LONGFELLOW 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
(Op. 30). 


Price Two Shillings. 


London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 








THE 
ELEMENTS or PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE 
ARRANGED UPON A RHYTHMIC BASIS. 


De. R. H. BELLAIRS. 


Strongly recommended by the highest authorities. : 
More work can be done with Dr. Bellairs’ Method than with any 
other. 
Eliminates Mechanical Drudgery. 
Interests the pupil from the very beginning. 
List of companion works and testimonials on receipt of a post-card. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. Of all Musicsellers. 
ENOCH & SONS, LONDON. 


Enoch House, 58, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 
CHORALE PRELUDES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


FIRST SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


(New Serigs), No. 1. 
ConTENTS. 


1. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Dundee.” 

2. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘ Rockingham.” 

3. CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s “‘ Hampton.” 
4. CHORALE PRELUDE the ‘* Old ro4th.” 

5. CHORALE PRELUDE “*Melcombe.” [omnium.” 
6. CHORALE PRELUDE ‘**Christe Redemptor 

7. CHORALE PRELUDE ** St. Ann’s.” 








SECOND SET. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 

(New Serigs), No. 45. 

ConTENTs. 

1. CHORALE PRELUDE ** Croft’s 136th.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE ** Martyrdom.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE ** St. Thomas.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Mary.” 
CHORALE PRELUDE ** Eventide.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE **St. Cross.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE ** Hanover.” 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Set. 


London: Novgeiio anp Company, Limited. 
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A SELECTION 


COLLECTED FOLK-SONGS 


ARRANGED BY 

CECIL J. SHARP AND R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. r 

VOCAL PARTS (BOTH NOTATIONS), 1s. 








CONTENTS, 

A Farmer’s Son so sweet. One man shall mow my meadow. 
Admiral Benbow. Spanish Ladies. 
As I walked through the meadows. The Briery Bush. 
Brennan on the Moor. The Carter. 
Bingo. The Coasts of High Barbary. 
Come, all you worthy Christian men The Crystal Spring. 
Dashing away with the Smoothing Iron. The Female Highwayman. 
Down by the Riverside. The Fox. 
Farmyard Song. The Holly and the Ivy. 
Green Broom. The Keeper. 
Heave away, my Johnny. The Keys of Canterbury. 
I will give my Love an Apple. The Lark in the Morn. 
I’m seventeen come Sunday. The Painful Plough. 
King Herod and the Cock. The Red-Herring. 
My Boy Billy. The Sheep Shearing. 
My Man John. The Tree in the Wood. > 
O No, John. Wassail Song. 
O Waly, Waly. William Taylor. 

Each of the above Songs with Pianoforte Accompaniment may be had separately, price 14d. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE MONTHS P 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE Mi 


BY sur 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 


PricE Two SHILLINGS EACH. 











CONTENTS :— th 
Book I. Book 3. ” 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. July. Butterflies. of : 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. Mid-day Réverie. qui 
March. Boreas. September. Harvest Hymn. Mu 
BOOK 2. Book 4. 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. inti 
May. Italian Serenade November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 
June. Birds. December. Christmas Morn. 
‘ 1%. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. Lic 
No. 2. February. String Parts(5)  .. 4s. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... wd ie 2s. od lett 
No. 5. May. String Parts(5) Is. 6d. Wind Parts, Xc. ... — one Is. 6d 
No. 6. June. String Parts (4) ... Is. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... vee ose 2s. 6d. 
No. 9. September. String Parts(5) ... 2s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... i ove 5s. od twi 
No. 12. December. String Parts(5) ... 2s. 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... _ _ 4s. 6d 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep 
London :—Printed by Novetto anv Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W.-t. Sec 





Sold also by Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamiiton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.-4.— Saturday, November 30, 1918. 
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THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.-1 





INSTITUTED 1822 INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 1830. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G 


PrincivrAL—SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, Mus.D., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.A.M. 


"T®HE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC offers to students of both sexes (whether amateur 
| or professional) a thorough training in all branches of music under the most able and 

distinguished Professors. In addition to receiving individual lessons in the various 
branches of the Curriculum, students have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, Choral. 
and Chamber Music Classes, and the weekly Lectures on music and musicians. Evidence of 
their progress is given at the Fortnightly and Public Concerts and by periodical Operatic and 
Dramatic Performances. 


There are three Terms in the Academic year—viz., the Michaelmas Term, from 
Michaelmas to Cliristmas; the Lent Term, from early in January to Easter; and the Mid- 


summer Term, from early in May until the end of July. 
The Fee for the ordinary curriculum is 12 Guineas per Term. 
A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded and are competed for periodically. 


Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being elected by 
the Directors, Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their names 
of the letters A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish themselves in the musical profession after 
quitting the Institution may be elected by the Directors, Fellows of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the letters F.R.A.M. 


Subscribers have the privilege of attending the Lectures and Public Concerts and of 


introducing friends in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. 


An examination of persons trained independently of the Academy is held twice a year 
the Summer and Christmas vacations—successful candidates at which are elected 


viz., during 
of the Academy, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the 


Licentiates 
letters L.R.A.M. The syllabus is issued annually at Easter. 
An examination of persons engaged in the Training of Children’s Voices is_ held 


twice a year, and a certificate is granted to successful candidates, 


A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may be obtained on application to the 


Secretary. 
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Marshall zsRose 


SUPERB GRAND: UPRIGHT 


PIA NOFORTES 
THE PIANOS WHICH INSPIRE 


Ts who purchase the Superb Marshall and Rose Pianoforte can 
always be confident that their instrament will win the highest measure 
of praise on account of its superlatively ig suey qualities. The Marshall 
and Rose Pianoforte in the making has been treated with the same care 
and tenderness as a rare violin; it is the supreme outcome of years of 
experience and steady striving after an ideal ; every part of it has liters ally 
been érarned towards perfection, and the result is an instrament which is 
almost human in tts responsiveness. a LA , 
The artist who avails bimself of this wonderful instrument as a means ~~ 
of self-expression will find that his message never fails in its appeal when 
given to an audience in such an ex: ceptional manner. Real connoisseurs 
of Music are convinced that the magic and beauty of the immortal works 
of . ve great Composers can only be adequately realised when interpreted 
he Piano of Perfection—the instrument which bears the name of 
M RSH: ALL AND ROSE. 
The Marshall and Rose Grand and Upright Pianofortes can 
also be obtained containing THE WORLD-FAMED ANGELUS 
PIANO-PLAYER, which gives you a Piano possessing every 
musical quality and the ability to play it. 
Vindly call or write for [Hustrated Catalogue No, 112 to the Manufacturers 


Sin HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Lr, 


Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233, Regent St., London, W. 
















































A PERFECT DAY O CANADA 


By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND. AkRANGED ny EMERSON JAMES 
Now published in the following Arrangements. 


MIXED VOICES. a : ’ 
S.A.T.B. (Old Notation) s ne a > 3 ~ . = 7 
S.A.T.B. (Sol-fa) Pic, oo "hb, JEAN SIBELIUS. 





the (Old Notation) 
r.T.B.B. (Old Notation) 


MALE VOICES Reminiscences of a Land of a Thousand Seas (\ilum for 

i , ; Piano) .. . <e be ; net 
Re r.B.B. (Old Notation) ; }' Pan and Echo Dance, Intermezzo No. 3, Op. 53 A od 
t.T.B.B. (Sol-fa) . :  Pélleas and Mélisande, Book ’No. 1, Op. 4 a 
\.T.T.B. (Old Notation) .. ) al a Book No. 2, Op. 46 ‘ ” 
A.T.T.B. (Sol-fa) » 2/| Relsazar (Suite), Op. sr -" . . n 


FEMALE VOICES. 
S.S.A.A, (Old Notation aie 3 ALBERT MALLINSON. 


S.S.A. (Old Notation) 





Se Song Albums . ae ‘ ; each, net 
A PERFECT DAY (Organ pole) inne OY. Sl @ No. «. For High Voice. 
POPULAR WORKS f Seer ae 
” 4. ” ” ” 
ORKS or ORGAN | a i Rossetti's Songs. 

/ 7c" oo = yrics from other Lands. 

ARRANGED ny W. J. WESTBROOK. ” She Benge of Sempbe 
Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto (Handel) .. net 2 3. My Garden (Song-Cycle). 
Gloria in Excelsis (A ossint) » in s. ? 


Wedding March (Mendelssohn) , ? 


Moses in Egypt (Xessin/) CARRIE J ACOBS- BOND. 
RECENT ORGAN WORKS Recent Songs’ .. 3 each, net 


Processional Entry for Festival Occasions (Richard Strauss), A Cottage in God's Garden 
Arranged by Max Revert . net 0 } Lt ~~ The Soul of You. 


Toceata. Arranged by H. Reimann Robin Adair, 


THE FREDERICK ad Rapany 
4°, BERNERS STREET, W.-1, LONDON. 





Sun ee 
>AADWO oO 


20 





London : Printed by Noyaito axp Comraxy, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
Sok also by Simexix, Marswart, Hamitrox, Kent anp Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C,-4.—Saturday, November 30, 1918. 
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